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service in the metropolitan areas of Los 
Chicago and New York. 
Today the Department has about-faced. oa 
ing the CAB to stall further action on the Q@@tagq \ 
area while it runs some § i 5 


















studies with trucks. It ha 
d requested indefinite delay 
4 on the New York area hear- 
ff iy ing. 
LA/. * Why the flip-flop all of a 
A) sudden? At the moment 
there is no direct answer. 
The P. O. is mumbling about 
costs, but there is nothing new in the cost factor it 
didn’t know all along. One can only assume that 
? the Department is taking an ultra-conservative, nega- 
d tive attitude prior to a new and perhaps economy- 
minded Congress and Administration taking over 
next January. 

Meantime the entire helicopter air mail program 
is thrown for a loss. Applicants for area routes, on 
the basis of previous Post Office assurance of sup- 
port, have gone to considerable financial lengths to 
further their cases. The CAB is left holding the 
bag, too. 

This sudden about-face is not a credit to a large Strengthens Feeder Airline 
government department. Not only is there a vital 





national defense element involved. but the Post Donald A. Duff, president of Challenger Airlines Company, whose 
; feeder airline in the Rocky Mountain area is showing increasingly 


Office Department has a responsibility for providing good results. Duff, 16 years in the airline business, recently spear- 
the public with swift mail service. headed a move to consolidate maintenance and traffic with its 
It is now saying that trucks could do the job more neighboring feeder airline, Monarch. (Story on page !8.) 
cheaply than helicopters. This is hardly a new 
thought. The horse and wagon could do the job much 
cheaper than trucks. But time is the costliest of all. 
eee snow nor rain nor gloom of night stays P 
these couriers from the swift completion of their y/ Thus Tue 
appeinted rounds.” Too many Post Office officials At 
have forgotten this famous slogan of the postal 
service. ° ° 
On the occasion of the inauguration of the Los Domestic Air Cargo Up 


Angeles helicopter service last fall, Mr. John J. 


Gillen, Acting Second Assistant Postmaster General, 7 Yo i i sis 
had this to say: j ; 
“From the days of the earliest colonial post route t * . 
riders, speed and security in handling the mails have IN 
Ig 


been a primary objective of the United States Postal ngineer--A Help 


Ser\ ice. Sharp reductions in transit time of the mails 


within the Los Angeles area will accrue from this ° eres: 
fn te oe Or Hindrance? 26 































MANAGEMENT SALES OPERATIONS 





Its Love 
at, first tlisht 


Yes—they’re brimming over with joy 
on their first Capital flight—these 


clean, keen, teen-agers . . . 


They nickname sleek Capitaliners “dreamboats” 
..+ perch on the edges of lounge chairs 
and watch, starry-eyed with wonder, 
the technicolor cloud world fly by. They're 
so grateful for our friendly interest 
in their flying dreams and plans! 


We see, in this young enthusiasm, 
tomorrow’s travel horizons expanding 
beyond present imagination! 








Today...everyday...serving 70 centers 


of business, industry and recreation. 
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General Offices: National 
Airport, Washington 1, D.C. 
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meet Skyrocket needs 


The Skyrocket — Navy-Douglas high-speed 
research plane— presents tremendous landing- 
wheel problems. Tires, wheels and brakes must 
be lightweight, yet super-tough to take terrific 
take-off and landing speeds. That’s why Goodyear 
extra-high-pressure tires, Goodyear magne- 
sium alloy wheels and Goodyear Single 
Dise Brakes are used — they com- 

bine extra ruggedness, longer 


life and greater wear. Because Goodyear 
makes the right kind of landing-gear equip- 
ment for every type of ship, Goodyear Aviation 
Products are first choice with aircraft manufac- 
turers and airline operators alike. For complete 
information about Goodyear Aviation 
Products, write: Goodyear, Aviation 
Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio, 

or Los Angeles 54, California. 
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MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR 


TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 








FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Banner Cargo Year: How successful the domestic 
airlines have been in developing air cargo in past year 
is shown in figures for first six months: the certificated 
lines handled 45 million ton miles of express-freight in 
January-June this year compared with 26 million in 
same pericd of ’47. Total for 1948 may well exceed 100 
million ton miles. (Page 13.) 


Fares Going Up: United Air Lines and TWA are 
leading the way toward the third postwar boost in pas- 
senger fares made necessary by ever-rising expenses. 
Both have filed for 10% increases effective Sept. 1. 
American Airlines plans to equalize fares at DC-6 level. 
(Page 14.) 


Flight Engineer Problem: CAB’s proposed require- 
ment that flight engineers be carried on all DC-6’s is still 
under fire. Airlines feel that more study is needed to 
assure that third man in cockpit will help rather than 
hinder. (Page 26.) 


British Jet Hope: The British government regards the 
de Havilland Comet four-jet transport as the most im- 
portant transport plane under development. First pro- 
duction aircraft are being constructed under great se- 
crecy. (Page 31.) 


Open for Business: While New York International 
Airport at Idlewild bears little resemblance to the great 
commercial terminal envisioned there a few years hence, 
the field at last is open for business, with official dedica- 


tion July 31. (Page 36.) 
* 


Beech, Bell Raise Prices 

Beech Aircraft has raised price of its four-place 
Bonanza 16.2%, making new price $10,975 f.af. This 
is second hike this year, a previous increase of $500, or 
5.6%, having been made in January. The new price 
was said by company to be forced by a combination of 
improvements and refinements made in the plane, plus 
a steady increase in cost of materials. 

Rising production costs also caused Bell Aircraft to 
boost price of its Model 47-D utility helicopter from 
$25,000 to $39,500. This was first boost since company 
began ‘copter production two years ago. 


Fairchild Helicopter Proposal Favored 


Proposal of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. for 
acquisition of the helicopter projects of Kellett Aircraft 
Corp. has been approved by trustees and submitted to 
the Philadelphia District Court where Kellett is under- 
going bankruptcy reorganization proceedings. Proposal 
consists of offer of $185,000 for two Air Force helicopter 
projects, the XH-10 and XH-17, $100,000 of which is for 
the contracts plus right to use Kellett’s engineering staff 
in further development, and $85,000 for the helicopters 
and production machinery. Hughes Aircraft Co. is also 
interested in gaining control of the projects. 


Wright, Douglas Get AF Contracts 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. has received Air Force 
contracts totaling over $7,000,000 for production of R- 
1300 (Cyclone 7) and R-1820 (Cyclone 9) engines for 
use in trainer and utility aircraft. 

Douglas Aircraft was awarded a $550,000 contract for 
development of a new type single-engined military 
training plane having the unobstructed visibility of a 
jet fighter. 


Accident Investigators 
A ten-day course for the training of accident investi- 
gators will be held by the Flight Safety Foundation at 


(Turn to page 6) 
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Photo taken at MATS Fairfield-Suisun Air Force Base 


Sig loads -anywhera=-sasT 


The Boeing C-97 Stratofreighter fills 
America’s war-proved need for a cargo 
plane able to supply our Air Force under 
all conditions. It’s the heavy-duty 
teammate of the Air Force’s great new 
bomber, the Boeing B-s0 Superfortress. 

1 recent weeks the new 14,000 horse- 
poer YC-97A has been delivered to 
the Air Force. It incorporates important 
advances in speed, range and payload. 

he Stratofreighter is big. With 

e the capacity of a railroad boxcar, 


in carry 137 fully equipped combat 


soldiers; has a maximum payload of 20 
tons. Side doors at truck- level and 
self-contained power equipment permit 
completely loading the airplane in from 
20 to 50 minutes. Its cruising speed is 


comparable to that of the B-5o. 


Designed in close co-operation with 
the U. S. Air Force, the C-97 is built 
to operate from the same fields as the 
B-s0 and to be serviced by the same 
crews. Many components are inter- 
changeable with the bomber’s, vastly 
simplifying the vital problem of spares. 


Boeing has designed and built the 8-17, B-29, C-97, B-50, XB-47, and L-15 Scout liaison 


plane for the defense of the nation in co-operation with the U. S$. Air Force and U. S$, Army. 


The Military Air Transport Service 
(formerly ATC-NATS), a leading de- 
veloper of world-wide air routes, is 
using the Stratofreighter now on the San 
Francisco-Hawaii leg of its transpacific 
relay. It carries more than double the 
load of any other plane flying the same 
route . . . and carries it faster. 


The commercial version of the Strato- 
freighter offers equal advantages of low 
operating cost, large payload, and maxi- 
mum utility to the commercial air 
freight operator. 


SIOEMNM iF 


It Is building the superb new Stratocruisers for leading airlines. 








FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 





Wood’s Hole, Mass., the first of November, Jerome 
Lederer, president, has announced. The cost will be 
about $50 per student plus maintenance and transporta- 
tion expenses. Accommodations and classrooms will be 
in the Wood’s Hole Oceanographic Institute. Later in 
the fall a similar course will be given at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute and in Ohio. Lederer has received 
cooperation from airlines, manufacturers and govern- 
ment agencies. He cautions that it isn’t possible to train 
an investigatgqr in a short 10-day course but the school 
is designed to provide proper attitude of mind and guid- 
ance for those who investigate airplane accidents. The 
Foundation headquarters are at 165 E. 72nd St., New 
York City. 


Invited to ACC Panels 


The Air Coordinating Committee last month extended 
invitations to several organizations representative of 
state, county and municipal governmental aviation in- 
terests to become members of a new advisory State- 
Local Panel. Invited to comprise the initial member- 
ship of the ‘panel were: Airport Operators Council, 
American Association of Airport Executives, American 
Municipal Association, Council of State Governments, 
National Association of County Officials, National As- 
sociation of State Officials, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 

At the same time, invitations to become additional 
members of the committee’s Aviation Industry Advisory 
Panel were issued to Air Freight Association, Aeronau- 
tical Training Society, Aircraft Owners & Pilots As- 
sociation, National Aviation Trades Association, and the 
Aviation Education Section of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


Names in the News: 


Thomas OQ. Hardin, who had served as' a colonel on 
special duty in the Air Force up to June 15, came back 
to active duty last week as a brigadier general. He is 
now chief of the air reserve division of the civilian com- 
ponent group of the Air Force. 

Herbert H. Hoover, NACA test pilot and one of four 
men who have flown faster than speed of sound, has re- 
ceived the Octave Chanute Award for 1948 from the In- 
stitute of the Aeronautical Sciences. Award is for his 
share in developing flight methods for scientific investi- 
gation in the transonic Bell XS-1 and Douglas D558 
Skystreak. 

James M. Gillespie, former head of AF’s All-Weather 
Flying Division, received the Thurman H. Bane Award. 
He commanded the “blind” automatic flight across the 
Atlantic to Great Britain in an AF C-54 last September. 
He is now assistant to the president of the Garret Corp. 





Notes in the News: 





Shipment of 916 personal aircraft by 12 companies in 
June brought commercial sales for first six months to 
3,866, valued at $14,938,000. In addition, 101 liaison craft 
were delivered to military through June . . . Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. has moved production of Stinson 
lightplanes from Wayne, Mich., to San Diego, Calif., in 
line with decision to concentrate all manufacturing at 
San Diego and Fort Worth, Tex., plants... . 


International 


British to Buy Canadair IV's; Tudors Fail 


British Government is authorizing BOAC to purchase 
22 Canadair IV’s, Canadian version of the Douglas DC-6, 
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due to failure of the Tudor II, four-engined, 40-passen- 
ger transport built by A. V. Roe & Cov., to meet per- 
formance requirements during its flight test program, 
according to the British Information Service. First of 
the Canadairs will be delivered in about eight months. 
Failure of the Tudor II left a gap in the plane require- 
ments of both BOAC and British South American Air- 
ways, pending development of new British types. BOAC 
will transfer 16 Tudor IV’s to BSAA to fill the gap. 
Negotiations have been opened to convert 21 Tudor II's 
to pressurized freighters for use of BOAC and BSAA. 

Lockheed Aircraft had been trying to interest BOAC 
in purchase of Constellations, but the Canadair deal has 
apparently killed chances of such a sale. 


First Turbo-Prop Transport Makes Test Flight 


The Vickers Viscount, world’s first turbo-prop air- 
liner, successfully made its first test flight at Wisley 
Airfield, near Weybridge, England. Capt. J. Summers, 
chief test pilot for Vickers Armstrong, Ltd., reported 
that the performance was beyond expectations. The 
pressurized Viscount is powered by four Rolls-Royce 
gas turbine driving propellers. Cruising speed is 325 
mph, range approximately 1700 miles. Passenger ca- 
pacity is between 32 and 40. 


Backe, Balchen Resign as DNL Co-Presidents 


Per M. Bache and Bernt Balchen have resigned as co- 
presidents of Norwegian Air Lines (DNL) to open way 
for selection of a new president in a single position. 
This action is required under Norwegian law when a 
new office is created. Balchen has left the company 
permanently, but Bache may emerge as the new presi- 
dent. Decision is expected to be announced momentarily 


SAS Plans Shanghai Service This Winter 


Scandinavian Airlines System will open service late 
this year from Stockholm to Shanghai and Johannes- 
burg, using DC-6’s. Service will be fortnightly at the 
outset, later increasing to weekly. The Far East flight 
will connect with Northwest Airlines at Shanghai, mak- 
ing possible a round-the-world operation. Scheduled 
flight time on the 9,455-mile route Stockholm-Copen- 
hagen -Geneva -Cairo-Karachi-Calcutta-Bangkok-Shang- 
hai will be 66 hours, with overnight stop at Karachi. 
The 7,332-mile Stockholm-Johannesburg service probably 
via Copenhagen, Geneva, Cairo, Nairobi, and Salisbury, 
will have overnight stop at Cairo. Flight time will be 
53 hours. 


Public Inquiry on SAS-RAF Collision 

Public inquiry has been ordered into the midair col- 
lision of a Scandinavian Airlines System DC-6 and RAF 
York near Northolt airport on July 4. It will be only 
the third such inquiry held in Great Britain. The tirst 
was in 1930 into loss of the R101 airship, the second 
was earlier this year into loss of a British South Ameri- 
can Airways Tudor IV between the Azores and Per- 
muda. 


London-New Zealand Air Race 


Tentative plans have been made for an international 
air race from the United Kingdom to New Zealand in 
1953. Terminal in N. Z. would be Harewood airport at 
Christchurch, the largest city in the South Island. Chair- 
man of the race committee is H. D. Christie, president 
of the Royal New Zealand Aero Club and also of the 
Canterbury Club. It is planned to have a straight speed 
contest and a handicap or reliability race. 
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fastest, finest! 


United has reduced round-trip fares 
10% from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
to Honolulu. Now you can 

enjoy the fastest, finest service 

at no extra cost! One-way fare is $150, 


round trip only $270.* 


United alone offers DC-6 Mainliner 300 
service. It’s fastest from California to 
the Islands by 2'4 hours... .from 
Honolulu to California by 3 hours. 

And only the DC-6 Mainliner 

300 provides cabin pressurization, 

air conditioning, stroll-about 


spaciousness and the finest meals aloft. 


Fast DC-6 Mainliner 300 flights from the 
East, Middle West and Pacific 
Northwest make excellent connections 
at San Francisco with United’s flights 
to Hawaii . . . bringing millions 

of travelers all over the country closer 


than ever to Honolulu. 


*From California (plus Federal tax) 








PASSENGERS «+ MAIL + EXPRESS + FREIGHT 


the Main Line Airway goes nearly everywhere 
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latest postal facility. Our estimates, based on pre- 
liminary tests, indicate a saving of from 4% to 19 
hours in the handling of mails to and from post 
offices to be served by the helicopter service we are 
inaugurating today.” 

As for trucks versus helicopters, Mr. Gillen made 
the following additional and revealing statement: 
“Congested metropolitan highways have made it in- 
creasingly difficult in recent years to maintain truck 
schedules consistent with the comparative speeds of 
air mail from coast to coast and to-and-from inter- 
mediate points. We feel certain that in the helicopter 
lies the answer to the most serious bottleneck which 
has arisen to retard the otherwise phenomenal speed 
of the air mails.” 

And it was less than a year ago when the Post 
Office Department told the President’s Air Policy 
Commission with great pride that it was sponsoring 
experimental helicopter service “consonant with its 
traditional policy to lend support and encouragement 
to new forms of transportation.” It told the Commis- 
sion that surface transportation has been slowed down 
and that helicopters will aid in solving the problem 
of expediting air mail. 

And some months ago in the Chicago area hearing 
the Post Office filed a brief to the CAB stating that 
the experiments in Los Angeles “present conclusive 
proof to the Postmaster General that substantial time 
saving in the delivery of airmail can be accomplished 
in these three areas.” 

Los Angeles Airways has demonstrated conclu- 
sively that helicopter air mail service is not only 
efficient but is inexpensive. In eight months mail 
pound miles increased from 1,700,000 to 5,000,000, 
almost a threefold increase, while the cost per letter 
decreased from .0052c to .0037c per mile. Eleven mil- 
lion letters in May—and yet the Post Office wants 
to slow down the mail transport to surface trucks 
on congested highways! If the helicopter can serve 
Los Angeles, it can even better serve the larger 
areas of Chicago and New York. 

One of the briefs in the Chicago area case shows 
graphically that a letter from a suburb of Chicago 
to a suburb of Los Angeles requires an average of 
32 hours in ground transport and only 7 hours by 
trunk line air transit. Helicopter service at both 
ends would reduce the ground time to 8 hours, 
slightly over the trunk airline flight time. 

We have no facts on the reasons for the Post Office 
about-face but the public record is quite flimsy. In 
these days when every air activity needs to be 
strengthened it is indeed strange that the Post Office 
Department retrogresses in its transport viewpoint 
and outlook. The public wants better mail service 
than it now gets. The public also wants federal 
officials with the courage of their convictions and a 
stability of outlook. 


Get the Facts First 


UITE A controversy is raging over the CAB’s 
proposed requirement that a flight engineer be 
carried on all DC-6 transports by December 1. 
The regulation may be good and it may be bad, 
but we submit that no one actually knows. The 


prime test, of course, should be whether a flight 
engineer increases safety. If he does, then the 
regulation should go into effect. But at this stage 
of the subject no one really knows whether such a 
third crew member will be a help or a hindrance. 

No hearings have been held since last October 
and at that time the testimony was based on personal 
opinion, not scientific fact. What is needed now is 
an impartial and scientific study by high-level bodies 
of experts. There are various groups that should be 
utilized for such a study including the Flight Safety 
Foundation, the Special Devices Center of the Office 
cf Naval Research, the Aero Medical Laboratory of 
Wright Field, the Committee on Aviation Psychology 
of the National Research Council, the American Insti- 
tute of Research in Pittsburgh, Harvard University, 
and the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory. 

The newly-constituted CAB has had the courage 
to correct its mistake on the absolute altimeter and 
the flight recorder, for which corrections it should be 
highly commended. We hope it will open the flight 
engineer question to scientific research. 

The immediate inclination is to believe that a 
third crew member aids safety, but a third set of 
hands and ears may be a hindrance rather than a 
help. The only way to find out is to seek facts. 
The cost of a third crew member and the possibility 
of feather-bedding are of minor concern compared to 
the primary objective of safety. The facts, and not 
unsupported opinions, should be the determining 
factor. 


O’er the Bounding Sea 


ARK DOWN in your history book one of the 
most confounding developments of the year 
1948. 


The United States sent twenty delegates and lesser 
aides to the recent assembly sessions of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

. The delegates were chiefly from the CAA, CAB 
and the State Department. They were accompanied 
by a secretariat, whatever that is. Twenty of them. 

And how do you suppose they traveled? Right. 
The majority went to Europe by- boat and the ma- 
jority returned the same way. What few delegates 
went by air were industry officials. One or two 
government people were deserving of a rest, the 
others most certainly were not. 

Not only is it a national disgrace to have American 
delegates to an aviation meeting travel by boat, but 
the government treasury was nicked for additional 
money. It is cheaper to.go by air. Boat travel costs 
more, considering the train fare at the other end, 
the per diem to each government employee, and the 
loss of valuable time to people paid by the taxpayers 
to do a job instead of taking rest cures. 

A fine way for government people to support their 
international air policy! We submit that there 
should not be a repetition of a floating vacation for 
delegates to official aviation meetings. 


Wayne W. Parrisi. 
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Newest 
Fighter 
in the Skies... 


The newest fighter of the United States Air Force . . . the 


Cw iss Blackhawk F-87 now being readied for production . . . 


av: il unit in America’s expanding Air Force. 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 
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“When the Doctor was lost to the world, Sir Henry, 
what months you spent in travel—before you even 
began your search for him! Didn’t you finally reach 
East Africa by way of Bombay and Zanzibar? 


““Now—by Speedbird from New York—you’ll both 
be back in Tanganyika well inside four days. 

“Relaxed and at ease, you can read, chat or sleep. 
Delicious meals, from menus prepared by world 
famous Chefs, will be served you on the way. 

“Yes, you'll soon be enjoying a Speedbird’s-eye 
view of the Darkest Africa on which you shed the first 


SPEEDBIRD SERVICE... Over the 


“Dr. Livingstone, I presume 
you remember 


Sir Henry Stanley?” 







real light. Africa’s now in the centre of BOAC’s 
world-wide network, linked by Speedbirds to four 
other continents. 

“Like you gentlemen, we’ve done our bit of pioneer- 
ing; in another ‘Great Unknown’—the sky! 

““We were first, for instance, to open up Africa by 
air .. . with a service that began way back in 1931. 

“Again, we were first to fly the present, direct North 
Atlantic route as a two-way, year-round air service. 
And now—from New York or Montreal—our Speed- 
birds cross to Britain seven days a week.” 


Atlantic. ..and Across the World 


Twenty-nine years’ flying experience—with eleven years’ 
experience over the North Atlantic. Seventy-two thousand miles of 
Speedbird Routes. Over 100 ‘million miler’ BOAC Speedbird Cap1.ins. 


LONDON from NEW YORK or MONTREAL 


From Via Days of Week One Way = Rownd Trip 
NEW YORK GLASGOW MON., THURS.,SAT. $350.00 $630.00 
NEW YORK SHANNON SUN., TUES., FRI. $350.00 $630.00 
MONTREAL GLASGOW MON.,WED., FRI. $336.00 $604.80 


Fares to Scotland or Ireland are slightly less 
YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE 


Information and bookings also at most airline offices, or at BOAC, 420 Modison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





TISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Routes to South Africa, Australia and New Zealand in association with South African Airways, Qantas Empire Airways Limited ond Tasman Empire Airwoys Limited, res¢ 


ively. 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 





Crackdown Coming? There are indications that 
CAB may act soon to stop tactics of irregular air car- 
riers which have been heavily diverting passenger traffic 
from certificated airlines. Several CAB staff members 
have had opportunity to see how destructive non-skeds 
have become and are known to favor some drastic form 
of crackdown. One suggestion has been outright pro- 
hibition against passenger service without a route cer- 
tificate in aircraft of DC-3 or larger size. 


Transport Lesson: New support for the prototype 
transport aircraft construction bill may appear in Con- 
gress as result of the Berlin blockade. The military has 
had to scrape the barrel for transports, using planes al- 
located to tactical uses as well as those of non-certifi- 
cated air carriers. Military Air Transport Service was 
unable to handle the job alone because of lack of or- 
ganization and equipment. 


Behind Mail Survey: The Congressional air mail in- 
vestigation expected next year most likely will center 
around mandatory application of Civil Aeronautics Act 
to needs of national defense and commerce as well as to 
the transportation of mail. Post Office would like to 
be relieved of paying for so-called subsidies not re- 
lated to carriage of mail. Investigators for the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments also hope to determine whether CAB has exer- 
cised its powers wisely in granting new routes and fix- 
ing rates of pay. 


Engineer in DC-4? 4 point overlooked by CAB in 
setting 80,000 pounds as the gross weight above which a 
flight engineer should be carried is that any DC-4’s modi- 
fied for the new P&W R-2180 engine will gross 80,600 
and thus, if the regulation is adopted, be required to 
carry a flight engineer. 


Profit at Last: After aggregating a total net operat- 
ing loss of nearly $15 millions during first four months 
of this year, the domestic trunk airlines as a group 
showed a slight profit for May—$875,000. Industry 
losses were $4.8 millions in January, $5.7 millions in 
February, $3.2 millions in March, and $1.1 million in 
April. 


PA A’s Domestic Interest: Pan American Airways al- 
recdy has made some feelers toward purchase of a do- 
mestie airline, just in case it is not successful in its 
do .estic route application now before CAB. A primary 
ob ective is Chicago, but more service into New York 
fi the south is also much desired. Oral argument 
01 PAA’s application finished on July 22 and case went 
joard for decision. 


ae 


G Training Hit Hard: Enrollment of veterans in 
fi training courses is rapidly diminishing because of 

ig of Veterans Administrator that veteran must sub- 
m to regional office “complete justification that such 
se is in connection with his present or contemplated 
ness or occupation.” VA headquarters has not ex- 
ied what is meant by “complete justification”, leav- 
that subject to individual interpretation of regional 
igers throughout U. S. Some industry officials esti- 
» that 80% of the 3,000 flight training schools may 
in three months, if VA persists in its stand. 
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Srn Elimination: Personal flying interests which 
lo. » have sought elimination of spin recovery and other 
sp -tacular maneuvers from tests for private pilot’s 
lic nse are encouraged by present CAB-CAA interest in 
su ject. Personal Aircraft Council of Aircraft Industries 
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Association in recent letter to CAB Chairman O’Connell 
pointed out that spin recoveries and other maneuvers, 
such as pylon eights, were hangovers from military train- 
ing courses and should be eliminated, with more em- 
phasis placed on flight safety. O’Connell replied that 
study of spin elimination already was an active CAA 
project. 


Terminal Corp. Active: While the Airlines National 
Terminal Service Co. temporarily went out of business 
on Aug. 1, turning the consolidated ramp and lobby 
services at Detroit and Cincinnati back to the individual 
airlines serving those points, the parent organization— 
Airlines Terminal Corp.—was preparing to expand its 
other function, that of leasing airports and operating 
them. Reason for this shift in emphasis to the landlord 
function is that ATC, which is airline-controlled, would 
like to lease municipal airports on long-term basis so as 
to control the fees that shall be charged to member air- 
lines. Surveys are being made in Baltimore, Fort Worth, 
and Philadelphia to determine the feasibility of nego- 
tiating for leases. 


Sam Saint Pushed: In the near future a technical 
director for the newly-formed Air Navigation Develop- 
ment Board will be selected. It’s one of the top air posts 
in the country, coming as it does under the National Mili- 
tary Establishment. One of the men being mentioned 
prominently for the position is Sam Saint, American 
Airlines pilot who has long been active in special air 
navigation work. 


Hauter Valve: Ted Hauter, v.p.-operations for Con- 
tinental Air Lines, is getting plenty of ribbing these 
days. Seems that he went to American Airlines’ train- 
ing base at Ardmore, Okla., to check out on the Convair. 
On the Convair is an emergency air brake valve but no 
one had ever pulled it before. On landing, Hauter pulled 
it by mistake. All the tires blew but the plane, luckily, 
was unscratched. The boys have now renamed the 
brake, the “Hauter Valve.” And everyone knows now 
what that valve is all about. 


Gestapo: Now it can be told. One large aircraft manu- 
facturing company maintained a confidential file of re- 
ports gathered by a company gestapo on drinking of em- 
ployes, fraternization, social contacts, etc. Employes were 
even shadowed on after-hour movements. But a re- 
organization has wiped the slate clean. The files have 
been burned. And no more gestapo work will be toler- 
ated. The undercover operating had all been ordered 
some years ago at instigation of one now-departed top 
executive. 


$37 Million Prize: While Air Force experts have 
looked over the Cancargo Loadmaster and Beech Twin- 
Quad as possibilities in competition for the T-29 multi- 
purpose trainer contract, neither is considered a serious 
contender. Martins 2-0-2 and the Convair-Liner are 
favored prospects for the $37,500,000 prize. 


Embarrassing: It was a gala luncheon with plenty of 
aviation notables. The aviation committee of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce had done its best. But 
the guests of honor never arrived. Where were they? 
Fog-bound on an aircraft carrier off Los Angeles harbor. 
It seems that Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Air 
John Alison and CAA Administrator Del Rentzel had 
elected to go from San Francisco to Los Angeles by 
carrier—and got marooned. Question: Whose faces 
were redder, the Navy’s or the Alison-Rentzel pair? 














From bridges to brides... 


Visiting jobs in three statés during one day by 4-place Bonanza is not un- 
usual for key men of Megarry Brothers, bridge and road builders of the 
Northwest. “Delays from breakdowns are cut to hours by flying our men and 
parts direct to job,” they say. “One superintendent covers several jobs 
rather than one, as formerly.”” Economical—operating costs can reach as 
low as l¢ per passenger mile. 








Mr. F, C. Russell, President 





The F. C. Russell Co. operates a 
Beechcraft fleet (two Bonanzas, 
one 9-place Beechcraft) for these 
paying reasons: “comfort, convenience, 
economy, conservation of 

executive time.” This Cleveland 
company makes all-metal combination 
windows, all-metal Venetian-type 
awnings, and similar products; has 
nation-wide sales pattern. Says 

Mr. Russell: “Now I keep 

in personal touch with the 

field, hitherto impossible by 

ordinary travel methods.” 


Honeymooners who buy their ring from Mack Lowry, the 
“flying jeweler” of Akron, Ohio, get a 300-mile wedding 
trip in his Bonanza—free. “Merchandising gold mine,” sa) s 
Mr. Lowry. “I use my Bonanza to fly customers to Clevelard 
wholesale houses for merchandise inspection. Owning th’s 
fast, comfortable Bonanza pays off!” 


Apply Bonanza Transportation to your business siiliieciae 


Want to put to profitable use the time you ordinarily waste in business Cruising speed, 172 mph 
travel? Company ownership of the Bonanza lets you do just that. Range, 750 miles 

A note on your company letterhead will bring an informative 

60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of American Business.” BEECHCRAFT 


Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS ONANZA 
MopEL & 
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Domestic Air Cargo Up 
70% in First 6 Months 


By KerrH SAUNDERS 


Delayed in getting around to giving 
major attention to the cargo phase of 
their business because of urgent de- 
mands for passenger space and service 
in the early postwar period, the certif- 
icated domestic airlines within the past 
year have moved ahead rapidly and 
have done an impressive job of develop- 
ing air cargo. 

Indicative of the kind of job they 
have done is the fact that in the first 
half of 1948 they operated 85° as many 
air freight ton miles and more than 
70% as many ton miles of freight and 
express combined as were transported 
during the entire year of 1947. 

Air cargo has become big business 
for the airlines since the first Official 
Air Freight Tariff was filed by Air 
Cargo, Inc., just 12 months ago. And 
airline cargo departments, expanded in 
size and experienced in selling and 
handling techniques, are just beginning 
to hit their stride. Cargo is the big 
story of the domestic air transport in- 
dustry this year. 

Take a look at some of the figures: 

The air freight volume of the 16 
domestic trunklines for the first six 
months of 1948, with June figures con- 
servatively estimated, topped 30,000,000 
ton miles. Volume for the entire 12 
months of last year was only 35,607,285. 
This year’s 30 million ton-mile figure 
represented a gain of 147% over volume 
for the comparable 1947 half-year period. 

e volume of the 16 carriers has not 
below 4,000,000 ton miles in any 
h this year, a figure attained only 
» previously—last October and last 
mber. It hit the 5,000,000 ton-mile 
» in March and has not been below 
since. 
nparatively, air express is not much 
than holding its own, the volume 
1e first half of this year being about 
million ton miles, as compared to 
in the same period last year. 
t air express and air freight com- 
| totaled an estimated 45,052,566 ton 
through June of this year, which 
70% above the 1947 half-year vol- 


ory Behind Figures. What is the 


behind these figures? How much 
the total volume of goods being 
ported in this country increased 
1e past year? 

answer to the latter question may 
en in the fact that the Association 
American Railroads estimated re- 
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cently that the third-quarter volume of 
rail freight this year would be 3.7% 
higher than that for the same quarter 
last year. 

Air freight, considering only the val- 
ume of the 16 major certificated car- 
riers, will probably run at least 75% 
ahead of comparable 1947 volume during 
the same quarter. 

The answer is not that the volume 
of available cargo is appreciably greater 
this year than in 1947, but that the cer- 
tificated trunk airlines are claiming a 
greater proportionate share of the avail- 
able traffic. They are doing so because 
they are much better equipped this 
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made air cargo service that much more 
useful to them. 


Ground Progress. In the matter of 
ground handling, there still is room for 
improvement, but great strides have 
been made in the past year. 

Air Cargo, Inc., the cargo service ad- 
junct of the certificated airlines, in re- 
cent months has arranged contracts with 
cartage firms in some 350 cities, enabling 
the certificated carriers to offer door-to- 
door pickup and delivery service in these 
and nearly 2,000 adjacent communities. 
In addition, it has provided convenient 
downtown cargo terminals in some 80 
cities. All of this adds up to more con- 
venience for shippers and expedited 
movement of their goods. 

An interesting aspect is the increas- 
ing amount of freight being carried in 
all-cargo aircraft. During May, 42% of 
the total ton miles of freight flown by 
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Air Cargo Volume of Domestic Certificated Trunklines 





Freight 
Ton Miles 


Express 
Ton Miles 


Total Cargo 
Ton Miles 


1947 


Freight Total Cargo 
Ton Miles Ton Miles 


argo ; Express 
Ton Miles 





2,574,332 
2,185,897 


4,293,785 
4,011,036 
5,347,880 
5,122,079 
5,983,273 
6,000,000 


6,968,117 
6,196,933 
7,844,526 
7,463,484 
3,429,506 
8,250,000 


3,596,497 
3,826,551 
5,115,708 
4,789,591 
4,415,452 
4,304,406 


2,089,412 
2,035,477 
2,588,572 
2,506,538 
2,317,791 
2,214,033 


1,507,085 
1,791,074 
2,527,136 
2,283,053 
2,097,661 
2,090,373 





30,758,053 


15,052,566 


13,751,823 12,296,382 26,048,205 











year to develop, transport and service 
air cargo. In other words, they have 
something to sell in the way of space, 
schedules and ground handling services 
—and they are doing an aggressive job 
of selling it. 

A year ago, the domestic trunklines 
owned only a score of all-cargo aircraft, 
and many of these were not used in 
scheduled service but only for contract 
and charter work and to accommodate 
overloads which the combination pas- 
senger-cargo planes could not handle. 

As of June 1 this year, they had 20 
C-47’s and 16 C-54’s in scheduled cargo 
service, and an additional 3 C-47’s and 
3 C-54’s in non-scheduled cargo service. 
Together with 8 C-46’s and 15 C-54’s in 
various stages of modification and sched- 
uled for delivery this summer, this 
would boost the all-cargo fleet of the 
16 carriers to 65 aircraft. 

This addition of nearly 50 planes in 
a year’s time has substantially boosted 
the available cargo space the airlines 
have to offer. 

Also, the 16 carriers last month were 
operating 68 all-cargo schedules, as com- 
pared to 24 a year ago. This meant 
greatly improved service to shippers and 


the 16 carriers was carried in cargo 
planes, as compared to only 22% in 
May, 1947. (See table on next page.) 

This tended to refute the claim of 
some non-certificated: carriers that the 
certificated airlines are far more inter- 
ested in using freight to fill available 
space in the cargo compartments of 
passenger planes than they are in using 
all-cargo equipment. 


Much Yet to Do. On the debit side, 
the airlines still have too much unused 
cargo space in their passenger planes, 
cargo handling space and facilities at 
most airports are inadequate, and there 
still is too much imbalance of payload 
between westbound and_ eastbound 
transcontinental cargo flights. 

During the first four months of this 
year, the domestic carriers reported only 
204,304,286 ton miles of revenue traffic 
transported, as against 366,609,253 avail- 
able ton miles flown, for an overall load 
factor of 55.7%. 

Overall load factors of the airlines— 
ratio of total revenue ton miles of traf- 
fic flown to total available ton miles 
flown—continue to lag from 5 to 10 per- 
centage points behind passenger load 
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factors indicating that 

the percentage of avail- © ° ° 

ie eitee dgene thet bo Freight Carried in All-Cargo Planes 
being utilized is con- May, 1948 May, 1947 
siderably below the "= r - . 

; on lo on 
percentage of available Miles’ Carried Miles Carried 
passenger space that is of freight In All- of freight In All- 
being sold. Trans- Cargo Trans- Cargo 

Of course, some of Carrier ported Aircraft ported Aircraft 
, 

the space in cargo com- American ... 1,797,553 56.6 1,310,621 8.6 
partments of passenger Braniff ..... 109,239 28.2 24,227 0.0 
planes is not readily Ti eee 51,584 0.0 28,709 0.0 
- Capital ..... 376,451 36.5 135,407 46.6 

usable because avail- 
able freight shipments Colonial 2,894 0.0 00 0.0 
iven int at a Continental. . 31,711 0.0 7,180 0.0 
ee te on t fit RO co sosse 180,770 38.0 50,425 0.0 
oven 7 Eastern ..... 534,966 10.5 137,014 2.8 

into the available space. 
; ; . a Inland ...... 6,798 0.0 3,089 0.0 
This particular short eee 27,192 0.0 5,978 0.0 
coming may be rem- National 54.844 0.0 17,201 0.0 
edied to some extent Northeast ... _ 17,765 0.0 1,588 0.0 
with the advent °% do- Northwest 158,926 0.0 59,600 0.0 
mestic air parcel-post pagal 777.463 28.1 334,578 40.1 
Sept. 1, for most parcel United ..... 1,790,593. 54.9 634,769 47.3 
post packages will be Western 64,624 0.0 39,114 0.0 

of such dimensions and Total ....... 5,983,273 42.0 2,789,500 22.0 
weight as to fit con- 











veniently into cargo 
compartments where 
ordinary air freight might not fit. 


UAL, TWA Raising Fares 


It had been evident for some time 
that another airline passenger fare in- 
crease was all but inevitable, and United 
Air Lines finally broke the ice on July 
16 by filing for a 10% increase, effective 
Sept. 1. TWA followed suit a few days 
later, and the third round of postwar 
fare increases was well on its way. 

W. A. Patterson, president of UAL, 
said the company had invested millions 
of dollars in new and improved ground 
and flight facilities to provide increased 
efficiency and had affected substantial 
administrative and operating economies, 
but it had reached the limit of its abil- 
ity to offset rising operating costs 
through its own efforts alone. United, 
he added, “must follow the example of 
other industries which have reflected 
increased costs in the pricing of their 
products.” 

With 1941 figures used as 100%, 
United’s basic fares are now down to 
94%, as contrasted with the general re- 
tail price level, which has increased to 
177, he pointed out. 

Patterson stated that “we expect this 
fare increase to help, but its sufficiency 
will depend on the future trend of costs 
and the readjustment in mail pay which 
United feels essential.” Point was made 
that United’s domestic air mail pay 
now averages 60c a ton mile, compared 
with $1.10 a ton mile in 1941. 

Warren Lee Pierson, TWA _ board 
chairman, made a similar observation, 
saying that, even with another 10% fare 
increase (boosting fares to an average 
of about 6.2c per mile), “the airlines 
will remain one of the few industries 
that have been able to serve the public 
at a rate comparable to pre-war prices.” 
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Rail fares are rising, too. The ICC 
last month authorized eastern roads to 
increase one-way coach fares from 2.5 
to 3c a mile and first-class or Pullman 
fares from 3.5 to 4c. 


American’s Family Plan 


American Airlines on July 23 an- 
nounced that it will file with CAB a 
“fare equalization” plan whereby fares 
on its DC-3, DC-4, and Convair air- 
craft will be boosted to the present DC-6 
“extra-fare” level, which is almost 10% 
higher. About 35% of the company’s 
passenger volume will be affected. 

But would this boosting of all its fares 
to the DC-6 level adversely affect 


Croil Hunter 
‘More intelligent regulation’ needed. 





traffic? That was an important quest on, 
and American worked out a plan which 
it thought would avert any decline in 
passenger volume. 

It amnounced a “first-of-the-week 
family fare plan” under which a hus- 
band purchasing a full-fare ticket could 
take along his wife and any children 21 
years of age or under at half-fare rates, 
and a mother or father purchasing a 
full-fare ticket could take all children 
21 or under with them at half-fare. 


This plan, American said, would be 
in effect only on Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays, on which days airline traf- 
fic historically is lower than on other 
days of the week. Under the program, a 
husband could take his wife with him 
from New York to San Francisco or Los 
Angeles for a fare of $78.73, plus tax, or 
tv Chicago for $21.80 plus tax. Children 
under two would continue to travel free. 

Aim of this plan is to broaden the 
useful market for air transportation by 
appealing to the family budget, and to 
increase American’s passenger revenues 
by making it possible for more people 
to travel. 


Hunter Prescribes Cure 

Higher passenger fares, higher rates 
for the carriage of air mail and “more 
intelligent regulation by government 
authorities,” were prescribed for the 
airline industry’s ailments last month 
by Croil Hunter, president of North- 
west Airlines. 

While admitting that the airlines 
should never have reduced passenger 
fares in 1946 and that they have been 
much too slow in increasing them to off- 
set rising operating costs, the Northwest 
executive declared that the health and 
strength of the nation’s commercial air- 
lines demand a broader and more prac- 
tical interpretation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938. 

Too often, he said, the actions and 
attitude of government regulatory agen- 
cies have stifled airline development 
rather than fostering it in the interests 
of public necessity and convenience, the 
postal service and the national defense, 
as envisaged and directed by the Act 

“There must be a more workal 
informative approach to the proble: 
facing the airlines of this count! 
Hunter said. “Only a complete 
appraisal of the airlines’ importance a 
a flexible, sympathetic readjustment 
the government’s attitude can aid a 
line companies in assuming their o 
responsibilities and in protecting tl! 
stake and that of their thousands 0 
investors in maintaining their w 
leadership.” 


Subsidy Question. Scoring loose + 
about so-called “air mail subsidies,” 
NWA official said the pay the air! 
receive from the government for ca! 
ing mail is “just ‘chicken feed’ con- 
pared with the value to the public «nd 
to national defense of a strong air tra‘s- 
port industry.” 
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He pointed out that the government 
is paying the major airlines only a frac- 
tion of the mail pay per ton mile received 
by them -prior to the war, and this 
policy, in the face of rising costs of doing 
business, “is reflected directly in the 
recent poor earning records of the major 
airlines.” 

This, in turn, has led to the present 
financial predicament of the airlines and 
the depression of airline stock prices, 
Hunter added. 

Some people concerned with inter- 
preting the Civil Aeronautics Act have 
failed to recognize or have chosen de- 
liberately to ignore the fact that the 
Act requires the government to foster 
development of commercial aviation not 
only for public convenience and neces- 
sity but for the establishment of air 
mail service and as a part of the na- 
tional defense, he declared, adding: 

“This type of thinking must be 
changed if the airlines and the nation 
are to receive maximum benefit from the 
developments in aviation.” 

If the airlines will help themselves 
by charging what their services are 
worth, and if the government agencies 
charged by Congress with aiding avia- 
tion will adopt a sympathetic, intelligent 
attitude, Hunter said, “there is no reason 
why commercial airlines can not con- 
tinue to develop in importance to the 
nation and at the same time show a 
profit to their investors.” 


Merger Deal Still Pending 


The merging of Delta Air Lines and 
National Airlines is still under active 
consideration but there have been no 
further developments within the past 
several weeks. 

A meeting of the National board of 
directors was scheduled for late July 
and a further meeting of the executive 
committee of the two boards was con- 
templated for the near future. Although 
the merger remained a distinct possi- 
bility, the discussions were still in the 
preiiminary stages. 

Meantime National Airlines issued a 
stat. nent cautioning that considerable 
tim: is necessary for an airline merger 
an’ that immediate action could hardly 
be pected. 

merger certainly appears to hold 
pro ise for everyone involved,” it said. 
“It ould result in a sounder operation, 
ecc mically and from a standpoint of 
It is not a new thought 


pu service. 

to industry. The fact that a merger 
ha: .ever been completed, despite the 
ol is advantages, should indicate the 
dif ilty of working out such a trans- 


1 statement addressed to National’s 


ern oyes Baker said he would not re- 
tr from active management if the 
m ‘r is successful. 


hile it is true that within the next 
fe. vears I sincerely hope it will be pos- 


si for me to assume a less active part 
in .e affairs of this company or the 
co: olidation which may result from our 
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‘ " This American Overseas Airlines air cargo plane 
‘ ’ 

On Operations Vittles “was pressed into service between Frankfurt and 
Berlin to carry much-needed supplies to the isolated German capital. AOA now operates 


25 round trips weekly between Frankfurt and Berlin. 
loaded at Rhein-Main airport with food and medical supplies before take-off for the 
twice-daily round-trip to Berlin. 


Photo shows the freighter being 











discussions with Delta, it certainly does 
not follow that I would retire from ac- 
tive management,” he said. 

“My interest in the company finan- 
cially and otherwise, and in the people 
whom I represent, would certainly pre- 
clude any such possibility.” 

He also told employes that National’s 
financial condition has nothing to do 
with the merger discussions. 

“In my opinion a merger of Delta and 
National is certainly a desirable ob- 
jective from every viewpoint, and I can 
state emphatically that our interest in 
it was not brought about by our finan- 
cial condition, which is better than many 
in the industry and certainly sound 
enough to weather the storm,” he said. 


NEW ROUTES 
C&S Opens Caracas Route 


Stymied on the beyond-Havana seg- 
ments of its certificated Latin American 
route for 21 months, Chicago and South- 
ern Air Lines finally cleared the last 
remaining obstacle and on July 31 was 
to operate its first scheduled flight to 
Kingston, Jamaica, and Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, via Havana. 

Southbound flights will use both the 
New Orleans and Houston gateways, 
with flights on the Chicago-New Or- 
leans route directly connecting in Ha- 
vana with the Caracas plane, which 
originates in Houston. Northbound 
flights also will use both gateways, the 
Caracas plane being routed so as to land 
at Havana, New Orleans and then Hous- 
ton. Inbound passengers destined for 
either on-line or off-line destinations 


make direct connections in either city 
for such service. 

Southbound flights are operated on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, 
with northbound flights leaving Caracas 
each Wednesday, Friday and Sunday. 
Distance from New Orleans to Caracas 
is 2,023 miles and scheduled flight time 
is 12% hours. MHouston-Caracas dis- 
tance is 2,263 route miles, flying time 
13 hours. 

Five specially modified. 50-passenger 
DC-4’s comprise the fleet serving the 
new route. Planes are designed to ac- 
commodate an added crew member—a 
radio operator. Stewardesses adept at 
speaking, reading and writing Spanish 
are in each flight crew on the new 
South American route. 

First certificated to serve the route 
in May, 1946, C&S inaugurated sched- 
uled passenger service between New 
Orleans and Havana the following Nov. 
1, but was not prepared at that time 
to implement the proposed service be- 
yond Havana. Subsequently, CAB 
ordered that portion of the certificate 
held up for investigation, but the in- 
vestigation was dropped several months 
ago and C&S was told to go ahead with 
its plans for opening the route to 
Kingston and Caracas. 


LABOR 
NAL & IAM Negotiating 


One phase of the two-pronged strike 
action against National Airlines—the 
six-months strike of clerical employes 
—was back in a state of active negotia- 
tion last week, but whether National's 
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striking pilots would return to work 
hinged on company acceptance of rec- 
ommendations of the President’s Emer- 
gency Board. 

The Air Line Pilots Association, rep- 
resenting the pilots, hdd already ac- 
cepted the recommendations, which 
were heavily in favor of the pilots and 
against the carrier. (AMERICAN AVIATION, 
July 15, p. 13). 

The airline’s clerks, at the time the 
strike was called last January, were 
negotiating for a work and wage con- 
tract. Failure to resolve questions con- 
cerning NAL’s practice of contracting 
out some of its work led to a breaking 
off of negotiations and the calling of a 
strike. 

The President's Emergency Board, in 
its report last month, recommended that 
this controversial phase of the negotia- 
tions be taken up last, after all other 
areas of agreement and disagreement 
had been explored, and the International 
Association of Machinists, representing 
the clerks, asked the company to re- 
sume negotiations on this basis. When 
the company agreed, the union called 
its pickets in and negotiations were 
resumed. 

The pilots had made it clear they 
would not call off their strike until 
National accepted the Emergency Board 
recommendations pertaining thereto. 


American, Co-Pilots Agree 


After six months of negotiations, the 
management and co-pilots of American 
Airlines reached an agreement on wages 
and working conditions, with the sal- 
ary increases retroactive to last March 
1 after approval of the contract by the 
Air Line Pilots Association. 

The new scale permits co-pilots to 
advance in pay from a minimum of 
$290 to a maximum of $550 monthly in 
12 six-month stages. The old scale 
started at $250 and went up to $410. 
Agreement also was reached on upward 
adjustments in expense allowances for 
all pilots while away from their home 
bases, 


—ECONOMIC REGULATION—— 
PO Fickle Toward 'Copter 


Oral argument before the CAB in the 
Chicago Helicopter Case was proceeding 
smoothly, about the only point of con- 
tention being the question of which of 
the two remaining applicants—Helicop- 
ter Air Service, Inc., and Anderson Air 
Activities—was the better qualified io 
perform the proposed mail shuttle serv- 
ice between the Chicago post office and 
suburban communities. Then the Post 
Office Department injected a surprise 
element into the proceeding—a request 
for postponement and further hearing. 

Louis J. Doyle, appearing for the 
Postmaster General, told CAB that a test 
recently made in the Los Angeles area, 
site of the only certificated helicopter 
mail service now operated, had indicated 
that caution should be exercised before 
a similar service is sponsored for the 
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Chicago area. Results of the test were 
not conclusive and more tests were indi- 
cated, he said, but they tentatively 
showed that a series of truck lines could 
provide the same service as the heli- 
copters and do it more cheaply. 

At Los Angeles, Doyle disclosed, it was 
learned that the estimated cost of heli- 
copter service was $1,271 per day. The 
cost of providing the service with trucks 
was estimated to be $134.24, or four 
cents less than what it now costs the 
Post Office to provide messenger serv- 
ice between helicopter landing sites and 
the individual post offices served on the 
route. 

He said the Department, while still en- 
thusiastic over the general idea of heli- 
copter mail service for metropolitan 
areas, felt that the findings at Los 
Angeles indicated a need for caution 
before extending the experiment. 

Furthermore, Doyle said, domestic air 
parcel post is still an unknown quantity 
and might well develop volume exceed- 
ing the capacity of helicopters proposed 
for use in the Chicago service. He urged, 
in this connection, that estimates on 
helicopters of greater pay load should 
be put in the record. 


No New Facts. L. Welch Pogue, 
representing Helicopter Air Service, 
which had won an examiner’s recom- 
mendation to perform the proposed serv- 
ice at Chicago, opposed the Post Office 
motion on the ground that it promised 
no new facts which could not be stipu- 
lated into the record. 

Also, he said, it was “not fitting” for 
any agency or department to insist. that 
CAB arrest normal procedures when 
the Post Office, War and Navy Depart- 
ments had previously come out strongly 
supporting the proposed operation. 

CAB Vice Chairman Oswald Ryan, 
remarking on War and Navy support of 
the Chicago proposal, suggested that the 
national defense aspects might easily 
provide all the justification needed. 

In reply to Post Office’s surprise move, 
Chairman Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., re- 
marked that it was already known that 
truck service was cheaper than helicop- 
ter service and that he could hardly see 
the justification for reopening the rec- 
ord to confirm this fact. Public Coun- 
sel V. Rock Grundman said the record 
as it exists amply supports a finding that 
helicopter service is needed in the Chi- 
cago area and that each of the two re- 
maining applicants is qualified. 


Curbing Irregular Carriers 


Having exhausted other legal means of 
attempting to curb the operations of 
irregular air carriers, who are draining 
an estimated $10,000,000 of traffic an- 
nually from the certificated transconti- 
nental airlines (AMERICAN AVIATION, 
July 1, p. 14), the latter have now di- 
rected their fire at a vital spot—the 
ticket agencies through which the irreg- 
ulars book most of their business. 

In a letter to CAB Chairman Joseph J. 
O’Connell, C. W. Jacob, vice president of 


American Airlines, stated that this ticicet 
agency operation is “no more than a 
device to make a mockery of Economic 
Regulation 292.1” (providing exemption 
for irregular air carriers). Violations of 
this regulation, he wrote, are becoming 
so widespread that “the only real solu- 
tion may be outright revocation.” 

The letter cited four specific charges 
against irregular air carriers operating 
through agencies: (1) the agencies are 
holding themselves out directly and 
through advertising as furnishing trans- 
portation in their own names, which is 
violating the Civil Aeronautics Act by 
functioning as an indirect air carrier 
without a certificate; 

(2) agency operations are of such a 
size that they, could not be possible 
without underlying agreements for pool- 
ing of traffic and facilities, and all such 
agreements must be filed for CAB ap- 
proval (which American believes has 
not been done); 

(3) the nature of the agency opera- 
tion “is the strongest circumstantial evi- 
dence of the existence of a conspiracy to 
violate 292.1, in which both the carriers 
and the agencies are participating with 
knowledge of the illegality of the opera- 
tion; 

(4) the major irregular carriers par- 
ticipating are engaged in flights planned 
in advance and not irregular as required 
by 292.1. 


Action Suggested. Jacob suggested 
three courses of action which might stop 
the practices complained of: 

(1) immediate court action seeking 
an injunction to prevent “agencies” from 
acting as indirect air carriers; 

(2) an immediate public statement by 
CAB that it considers agency operation 
illegal, with warning letters to partici- 
pating irregular carriers and demands 
for specific reports on all agreements, 
understandings and relationships with 
agencies concerning specific operations; 

(3) immediate suspension of letters of 
registration of participating carriers, in 
the public interest. 

Citing six irregular air carriers and 
two agencies by name, the AA official 
charged that the agencies offer reserva- 
tions for future dates, regular service 
and flights daily except Sunday from 
New York to the West Coast. 

Those he named were: Airplane Char- 
ters by Mercer, Inc., Air America, 
Standard Air Lines, Inc. and Viking Air 
Lines, all operating through Airline Res- 
ervations, 152 W. 42d St., New Yok 
City; and Great Lakes Airlines, Airline 
Transport Carriers and Viking Air Lins, 
operating through Sky Coach Limit 
Hotel Lincoln, New York City. 

Within a week after the letter as 
written, American Airlines petitior ed 
CAB to immediately suspend the Le‘ er 
of Registration held by Standard -.r 
Lines, Inc., charging that the carrier |.ad 
violated parts of the Civil Aeronau':cs 
Act and CAB regulations both prior to 
and since an enforcement proceed ng 
was begun against it some time previos. 
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the comfort and 
beauty of DC-és 
in daily service 


to Europe 









All this luxury-no extra fare. Enjoy SAS’ delicious cuisine with smérgasbord 
. smart, gay interiors . . . spacious lounges. . wider aisles and windows 
.. comfortable air-conditioning . . . pressurized cabin. 

Even if you've delayed your vacation plans, 

a European jaunt is still yours overnight in 
the world’s newest, most spacious air- 
liners. SAS is the first and only airline offer- 

ing daily DC-6 flights to Great Britain and 


Scandinavia—a new high in luxury, at no 


extra fare! Only 14 hours to Glasgow, 17 to 





Copenhagen or Oslo, 19¥%2 to Stockholm, 





22/2 to Helsinki. It's truly the Wonder Way 





to Europe, so see your travel agent now. 
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Challenger, Monarch Offer 
Much Needed Air Services 


By Wayne W. Parrisu 


Over the high passes and through the 
big valleys of the Rockies to the hot dry 
plateaus of New Mexico, into the great 
Salt Lake area west of the Continental 
Divide, and up the big sweeping Big 
Horn basin of Wyoming into the lower 
reaches of Montana—this is the big five- 
state region of the United States served 
by two new feeder airlines. 

Towns far isolated from the big trad- 
ing centers, small in population but 
vitally important to American economy, 
are getting fast airplane service for the 
first time in one of the most dramatic 
and interesting of the CAB’s feeder air- 
line experiments. 

Monarch Air Lines and Challenger 
Airlines are two distinct systems and two 
distinct companies. Yet it is difficult to 
talk about one without talking about 
the other. They serve adjoining terri- 
tory. They have common terminals at 
Denver and Salt Lake City and they 
have consolidated their maintenance and 
traffic departments to effect efficiency 
and economy. 

When feeder airlines were first dis- 
cussed a decade ago it was assumed that 
the fruitful field for such local services 
would be in mountainous and otherwise 
isolated areas where surface transpor- 
tation was lacking or difficult. Monarch 
and Challenger fit into this concept 
perfectly. 

A few weeks ago this writer toured 
both systems. It required three days of 
flying, for these two airlines cover a 
vast area. On two successive days this 
writer made 31 landings and takeoffs 
and on the third day eight, for a total 
of 39, to touch every point on the two 
systems from Albuquerque, N. M. on the 
south to Billings, Montana, on the north. 


Efficient Operators 

Whatever misgivings this writer has 
had about some of the feeder authoriza- 
tions by the CAB in areas already sup- 
plied with ample surface and air trans- 
port, these misgivings do not apply to 
the Rocky Mountain region. These two 
airlines are giving real service to a 
region that has very poor surface trans- 
port. Both airlines are still having a 
hard time financially, but both are busi- 
ness-like, both are operated efficiently 
and both are operated by men with en- 
thusiasm and knowledge of the area 
they serve. 

This writer has yet to cover all of the 
air services in the mountainous west, 
but from what he has seen in this 
country to date, Monarch Air Lines can 
claim the award for having the most 
scenic air route in America. To east- 
erners who have never seen the west, 
koth routes provide fascinating terrain. 





MONARCH TOP EXECUTIVES: Ray M. Wilson, executive vice 
president, and Harold M. Darr, president. 


Operationally, the two airlines are in 
a class of their own. The average alti- 
tude of airports served by Monarch is 
5,848 feet and the average for Chal- 
lenger is 5,429. Perhaps the Bolivian 
airline, LAB, can claim a higher aver- 
age but except for this possible excep- 
tion it seems certain that Monarch and 
Challenger hold the world record. 

Monarch has three airports over 7,000 
feet in Colorado as follows: Monte 
Vista, 7,710 ft.; Gunnison, 7,650 ft.; and 
Alamosa, 7,550 ft. Challenger has two, 





Jack Burnell 
Heads consolidated maintenance. 


Kemmerer, Wyo., at 7,276 ft., and lLa- 
ramie at 7,270 ft. The lowest airport 
for Monarch is Salt Lake City at 4,222 
ft.. and the lowest for Challenger is 
Billings at 3,612 ft. 

It’s real flying in this high country 
No automatic pilots, no long-haul air- 
The pilots are really working all 
the time. Often it’s 
necessary to go above 
10,000 feet to clear 
the passes. And most 
of the time it’s plenty 
rough. Westerners 
get used to rough 
flying and the time 
saving is worth be- 
ing tossed about. It 
isn’t luxury 
It’s just 
transportation. 


ways. 


travel. 
genuine 


There are several 
tests to be applied 
to all new airlines. 
Is the performance 
record high enough 
in mountainous ter- 
rain to justify the 
service? Who is 
using the service, 
how many, and are 
the small stops generating any traffic? 

Before Monarch began operating there 
were many misgivings about the per- 
formance record. There are no airways 
and the terrain is the roughest on any 
airline system in the country. But the 
record is good. 
Rockies may be, there aren’t many times 
when Monarch can’t get through by one 
routing or another. The handicaps 
aren’t as great as had been feared. 
Challenger’s record is also good as it 
doesn’t have to battle quite the same 
terrain. Both expect to complete above 
90% of schedules next winter. 


Traffic Outlook Good 

As to traffic, the outlook is pretty 
good. Load factors have been small 
on the average, but there are some 
services carrying near capacity loads in 
the better months. The local peop! 
ere using the service and every sins 
stop on the two lines is generating so 
traffic. Several of the smallest st 
are the biggest traffic points. On 1 
three-day tour most of the planes w: 
rather well filled—filled with lo 
people, not seasonal tourists. And th: 
is ample evidence that the towns 
the two lines want the service and 
proud of it. 

No one presumes that either co:.- 
pany will be matching regular airli':es 
in volume of traffic. No one presun *s, 
either, that both lines will reach 8% 
load factors the year ’round. But cone 
cannot measure feeder line service im 
these terms. The real measurement is 
the value of the service to these 1+0- 
lated farming, ranching and min ng 
communities, not only for passeng°rs 
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but for mail. One can build up a very 
good case for the service in terms of 
the national economy, the same way 
that R.F.D. postal service is essen- 
tial to the country. 

Monarch was authorized for 1,482 
route miles of which 1,235 are in oper- 
ation. Challenger’s route mileage is 
1,613, and the line has applied for sev- 
eral extensions. 

Monarch has three routes. South- 
bound to Albuquerque the line flies 
along the east slopes of the Rockies to 
Pueblo, then southwest behind the main 
ranges to Durango, and then south into 
the arid and sparsely-settled country of 
New Mexico with brief stops at Farm- 
ington and Gallup. A second route con- 
nects Albuquerque with Salt Lake City 
via Grand Junction but to date there 
has not been much community of in- 
terest evidenced between these two 
terminals. The third route connects 
Salt Lake City with Denver via Grand 
Junction and Pueblo, flying over spec- 
tacular mountain passes and fine scenic 
ecuntry. Monarch has the only air 
service into much of Colorado’s mining, 
agriculture and resort country. 

Challenger has three routes, too, but 
not as diversified as Monarch’s. It has 
a main stem airline running up the Big 
Horn basin from both Salt Lake City 
and Denver, the two segments coming 
together at Riverton, Wyoming. It is 
also able to provide a Salt Lake City- 
Denver service but there are four local 
stops on one flight and six on the other 


so that Challenger gets only overflow 
traffic from United on through traffic 
between the two large cities. 


Night Flying Planned 

Both lines are working hard toward 

a goal of night flying. Challenger is 

already doing some, but much airport 

lighting needs to be installed before the 

two lines can serve smaller‘towns after 
dai 

march has five DC-3’s, each with 

eats and ample space for cargo and 

in the rear. Large cargo doors are 

Challenger has four DC-3’s each 

wit’) 22 seats and large cargo doors for 


Gerry S. Kitchen 
Traffic & Sales Manager 


Flight Service Manager 





RUGGED TERRAIN, such as Green River Canyon, Utah, shown here, is characteristic 
of scenic air routes served by Monarch and Challenger. With surface transportation 
difficult or lacking entirely, there is real need for local air services. 


quiek handling of mail, baggage and 
cargo. Both lines keep local stops to 
a minimum, ranging from a couple of 
minutes to perhaps five minutes. No 
time is lost at any station. Monarch 
uses flight clerks instead of stewardesses 
to expedite cargo loading and handle 
paper work. 

Not the least interesting feature of 
the two companies is the manner in 
which they have consolidated certain 
functions. Monarch had an excellent 
maintenance department at Denver 
headed by Jack Burnell, formerly with 
the CAA. It was one of the best in the 
business. Challenger’s maintenance was 
being done at Salt Lake City. Some 
months ago, at the suggestion of Don 
Duff, Challenger’s president, the two 
departments were consolidated under 


John W. Birdseye 
Cargo Sales Manager Asst. Traffic & Sales Mgr 


Burnell at Denver. The scheme has 
worked out very well and has resulted 
in economies for both lines. 

The traffic and sales departments of 
the two companies have been consoli- 
dated under Gerry S. Kitchen, form- 
erly of Continental Air Lines. A con- 
solidated timetable is being brought out 
shortly. This departmental merger has 
worked out well, too. Under Kitchen 
is Harold H. Hale, assistant traffic and 
sales manager, who used to be with 
TWA. Also under Kitchen are D. C. 
Poth, flight service manager, who used 
to be with Continental, and J. W. Birds- 
eye, member of the pioneer family of 
frosted foods, who is cargo manager for 
both’ companies. Joint advertising is 
to be undertaken soon. 

But in all other respects the two com- 


Harold H. Hale 


Under these men the merger of Monarch-Challenger traffic and sales has worked out well. 
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Cc. A. Myhre 


Treasurer Asst. to Exec. 
Monarch's Ray Wilson has surrounded himself with an able group of aides who 


panies are distinct. It is not without 
possibility that some day they may 
merge their corporations but this is not 
in the cards at present. 

The man behind Monarch is Ray M. 
Wilson, executive v.p., who has long 
operated a flight school at Denver and 
who founded the new airline in 1946. 
Last year Harold M. Darr, also an ex- 
perienced hand in aviation in Chicago, 
and now head of Scott Radio, purchased 
controlling interest in Monarch and be- 
came president. Darr takes a deep in- 
terest in the company. 

A visitor to Monarch’s offices cannot 
help but be impressed by the efficiency 
with which records are kept. The offi- 
cers have at their finger-tips every kind 
of detailed data about costs and oper- 
ations. Wilson has surrounded himself 
with an able group of aides and there 
is no question about Monarch’s sincere 
and serious efforts to operate an A-1l 
airline with the highest of standards. 


Able Leadership 


Wilson’s executive assistant is Harvey 
Barnard, a West Pointer who began 
with Monarch as chief engineer. Vice 
president in charge of operations is Jack 
Lewis, an Annapolis graduate who 
joined Wilson’s flying school in 1941. 
Treasurer is C. A. Myhre, who had ac- 
counting experience before joining Wil- 
son’s flying school. 

Monarch’s chief dispatcher is Frank 
Blair, formerly of Continental. Chief 
pilot is Everett Aden who flew with the 
Navy and Western Air Lines. Monarch 
has 17 captains and reserve captains and 
14 co-pilots. Every captain, including 
men like Bill Hays, Bill Hurt, A. F. 
Clark, Les Schaffer and Ed O’Neil, have 
had plenty of flying experience. On 
one of this writer’s trips he flew with 
an old acquaintance, Don Bridie, co- 
pilot, who used to be with the CAA. 

Challenger, which also has its head- 
quarters now at Stapleton Airfield in 
Denver, is headed by Donald A. Duff. 
Duff was for many years Washington 
representative for PCA, then became 
general traffic and sales manager for 
Northeast Airlines, and later assistant 
to the president of Continental. 
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Harvey Barnard 
va 


Jack Lewis 
V. P.-Operations 


Duff can be given a lot of credit for 
pulling Challenger together and for 
spearheading the consolidation moves 
with Monarch. The Challenger com- 
pany was founded by Charles Hersig 
II, of Laramie, Wyo., whose death in 
1945 occurred between the CAB hearing 
and the granting of a certificate. In the 
reorganization that followed Claude 
Neon, Inc., of New York, purchased 77% 
control of the company. The long- 
distance control and the unfamiliarity of 
Claude Neon, Inc., with airlines, brought 
many difficulties. 

The company was in serious financial 
trouble last year and the operations had 
many defects. Duff took over as chair- 
man of the board in February of this 
year and was successful in getting a 
much better air mail pay from the CAB. 
His title is now president and he has 
Gone much to straighten out the oper- 
ations and place the company on a 
better financial footing. Today Chal- 
lenger is a very good operation and 
plans to obtain more working capital 
from the region it serves. 

Secretary-treasurer of Challenger is 
H. Lynn Graham, who had never been 
in the airline business before but who 
has become an important cog in Chal- 
lenger. Duff's assistant is Oswald A. 
Byrne, and vice president and legal 
counsel is C. Allen Elggren, of Salt Lake 
City, who has been with both ATA and 
the CAB. 


H. Lynn Graham ©. A. 


Secretary-Treasurer Asst. to 


E. L. Aden 
Chief Pilot 


share in effort to operate an airline with highest standards. 


Frank Blair 
Chief Dispatcher 


On the operations side is Bill Cris- 
mon, operations manager, who used to 
be with United, and Scott Keller, chief 
pilot, who flew with the Air Force and 
Western Air Lines. Keller heads a 
group of 12 captains and 11 co-pilots, 
many of whom have had previous air- 
line experience. Just recently Chal- 
lenger switched from male flight clerks 
te stewardesses and Elizabeth Decker, 
formerly with United, was chosen chief 
stewardess. Mrs. Katherine Meibos is 
director of personnel. 


Aids Were Lacking 

Both companies have had to install 
most of their own navigation equip- 
ment. Each has a complete teletype 
system and each has VHF communica- 
tions. Monarch had less existing fa- 
cilities to go on than any other feeder 
airline in the country and has installed 
“H” markers at 12 points along its sys- 
tem. The only existing federal airways 
were Pueblo-Denver, and a short dis- 
tance out of Albuquerque. Seven of the 
“H” markers are 100 watts, the re- 
mainder 50 watts and all operate 24 
hours continuously. All of the markers 
were manufactured by Aeronautical 
Communications Equipment Co. of Mi- 
ami. 

Challenger intends to install “H” 
markers shortly between Riverton and 
Billings, but uses the main federal air- 
way between Salt Lake City and Den- 
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Byrne Mrs. Katherine Meibos 
President Personnel Director 


These three have become important cogs in Challenger's administrative department 
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ver, and the existing facilities at Bill- 
ings. 

Monarch believes it can reach over 
90% performance completion even in 
the worst winter months as soon as more 
facilities are installed. Almost all of 
the airfields will be lighted by fall and 
right flying is expected to help the 
company revenue substantially. Both 
companies have to do a lot of their own 
weather reporting. For the most part 
all of the airfields that are not main 
terminals are unsurfaced. 

At Durango, Monarch had to install an 
electric fence around the airfield to keep 
out deer and elk. Challenger reports 
wild life is seen frequently on some of 
the fields it serves. 


Tops for Freight 
Monarch is carrying more freight than 
any of the feeders and this season ex- 
pects to move between 75,000 and 100,- 
000 Ibs. of peaches. It carried 7,500 ton 
miles of freight in May and the mail 
loads are picking up steadily. There are 
quite a few daily freight customers for 
fresh meats and various staples. 
Monarch has been able to reduce its 
operating costs substantially since it 
began operating. At present the costs 
are between 90c and $1.00 per mile. 
The trend for this year is: 


Indirect 
Costs 


Direct 


Costs Total 





86.75c 
104.46 
111.76 

92.52 

81.57 
94.10 


44.67c 
48.44 
52.55 
50.02 
45.10 
47.90 


42.08¢ 
46.02 
59.21 
42.50 
36.47 
46.20 


Monarch’s utilization is now about 6 
hours per day. Its total dollar expense 
is pretty well stabilized to the point 
where the volume of flying makes a lot 
of difference in the total revenues. Dur- 
ing February and March the percentage 
o! completion of schedules was low, 
747% and 74.6% respectively, but by 
M the percentage was up to 95.1%. 

xt winter will show a big improve- 
ment over last. 

it mail pay will be important to 
irch’s existence for a long time to 


William R. Crismon 
Operations Manager 


Elizabeth Decker 
Chief Hostess 
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AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS 
has a new address and telephone 
number: 


1025 Vermont Avenue N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Phone: Sterling 5400 











come. With operating expense of 98c 
per mile, and 3-year depreciation for 
its planes, and 28% load factor, Mon- 
arch estimates it needs 70c per mile 
mail pay to turn a profit. At a 50% 
load factor for passengers, it would need 
55c per mile mail pay. With a five-year 
depreciation period, and 45% load factor, 
the line would break even with a 47c 
mail pay. 

The same financial picture holds true 
with Challenger. As long as load factors 
remain at 20% to 30%, the mail pay 
demand will be high. During the sum- 
mer months both lines can increase their 
load factors very considerably, but at 
the present time a 30% load factor seems 
reasonable for a year-round operation. 
There is no doubt about the need for 
substantial air mail assistance, but a 
good case can be made out for the de- 
sirability of such government aid. All of 
the passenger figures indicate that both 
lines are being used more and more and 
they are certainly being used more than 
regular scheduled airlines were being 
utilized by the public in similar stages 
of development. 

Both companies are worth a fair and 
thorough test of their ability to develop 
passenger and freight business and lower 
the mail pay. Not until full ground 
and navigational facilities are estab- 
lished can either company have a full 
chance to show what it can do. Neither 
Monarch and Challenger may ever be- 
come unduly prosperous and out of the 
mail-pay-need class, but the long-term 
outlook requiring a minimum of govern- 
ment help is good. Both are performing 
a useful service to the public in a big 
and growing area. 


L. Scott Keller 
Chief Pilot 


while this trio are key figures in operations and passenger service. 
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July 26—Hearing on Mid-Continent Air- 
lines’ Route 48 Amendment Case. (Docket 
3267) 10 a.m., e.d.s.t., Room 131, Wing “C”, 
Temporary Building No. 5. 

July 28—Hearing on application of Serv- 
icios Aereos Cruzeiro do Sul. Ltda., for a 
Brasil-U. S. foreign air carrier permit. 
(Docket 3336) 10 a.m., e.d.s.t., Room 131, 
Wing “C", Temporary Building No. 5. Ex- 
aminer R. Vernon Radcliffe. 

July 29—Oral argument on motions of 
National Airlines to dismiss complaints 
filed against it by Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion and International Association of Ma- 
chinists. (Dockets 3283 and 3298). 10 a.m., 
e.d.s.t., Room 5042, Commerce Building. 

Aug. 2—Hearing in Free and Reduced 
Rate Transportation Case. (Docket 2737) 

Aug. 5—Hearing in reopened portion of 
TWA-Delta Interchange Case. (Docket 
2346). Examiner Herbert K. Bryan. 

Aug. il—Hearing in National Airlines 
Route Consolidation Case. (Docket 2967) 
10 a.m., e.d.s.t.. Room 131, Wing “C”, Tem- 
porary Building No. 5. Examiner F. Mer- 
ritt Ruhlen. Postponed from July 27. 





Aviation Calendar 


July. 31-Aug. 8—International Air 
Exposition, New York International 
Airport. 

Aug. 5-6—Illinois 
Conference, Peoria. 

Aug. 10—AIA West Coast Council 
meeting, Seattle. 

Aug. 18-20—SAE West Coast meet- 
ing. Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. 

Sept. 4-6—National Air Races, Cleve- 
land. 

Sept. 13-17—National 
Conference and Exhibit, 
Hall, Philadelphia. 
Instrument 
Pittsburgh.) 

Sept. 18—Nationwide observance of 
Air Force Day. 

Sept. 19-21—Northwest Aviation 
Planning Council 12th International 
conventicn, Vancouver, B. C 

Oct. 6-8—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials annual con- 
vention, Copley Plaza, Boston. 

Oct. 6-9—SAE National Aeronautic 
Meeting and Aircraft Engineering 
Display, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 14-16—Air Line Dispatchers 
Assn. convention, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 17-21—National Aviation Clin- 
ic, Detroit. 

Oct. 20-21—Air Transport Section, 
National Safety Council, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago. 

Oct. 22-23—Fourth annual Arizona 
Aviation Conference, Prescott. 

Nov. 8-10—Aircraft Distributors and 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. 


State Aviation 


Instrument 
Convention 
(Sponsored by 
Society of America, 


International 


Aug. 24—ICAO Africa-Indian Ocean 
Regional Air Navigation meeting 

Sept. 6—ICAO Air Navigation Com- 
mittee, Montreal. 

Sept. 7—ICAO Council opens fifth 
session, Montreal. 

Sept. 7-12—Society of 
craft Constructors show, 
ough. 

Sept. 7—ICAO Air Transport Com- 
mittee, Montreal. 

Sept. 9—IATA Legal Committee, 
Brussels. (Date, tentative.) 

Sept. 13—IATA Executive Commit- 
tee, Brussels. 

Sept. 14-18—IATA Fourth Annual 
General Meeting, Brussels. 

Sept. 20—IATA Executive Commit- 
tee, Brussels. 


British Air- 
Farnbor- 
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Airline Salary Reports F 
The Civil Aeronautics Board has re- 
ceived Schedule E reports showing oili- 5 

















cers’ and directors’ salaries for the fol- h 
| lowing airlines during calendar 1947; fj 
| Pan American Airways I 
Change F 
1947 from 

Salary 194¢ I 

Juan T. Trippe, pres. and a 





aN N CLEVELAND thks ; 












— A sistant to pres. and dir. 26,000 —12,200 : 
H. M. Bixby, v.p. and dir. 13,542 —24,158 le 
A IR oa 0 R H. B. Dean, v.p. and dir. 25,000 —10,550 cr 
Franklin Gledhill, v. p. 
OME GIF. .nccccccccccces 24,000 9,350 , 
| D. S. Ingalls, v. p. .. . 22,922 — 6,106 ; = 
| Erwin Balluder, v. p _ 19,000 5,000 A 
: Henry J. Friendly, v. p.. t] 
general counsel and dir. 25,000 ~ 9,250 d 
J. C. Leslie, v. p. .......- 22,500 — 4,333 
J.C. Roop, v.p. and treas. 18,000 — 4,000 S 
A. A. Priester, v. p. and ul 
and chief engineer .... 20,000 4,000 e 
V. E. Chenea, v. p. and ke 
gen general traffic mgr. 15,000 9,000 
W. G. Lipscomb, v. p., a 
traffic and sales ...... 9,667 . ‘ tl 
W. L. Morrison, v P., Ss 
Latin American Div. ... 22,000 — 9,000 
J. H. Smith, Jr., v. p.. At- 
a Se eee .. 16,000 — 2,332 n 
Thomas Wolfe, v. p. Pa- t! 
cific-Alaska Div. 20,000 8,500 b 
W. L. Bond, v. p. Orient 
eal aa eae MO mosaccud 
H. Preston Morris, secy u 
and general attorney .. 13,000 2.501 fi 
J. S&S. Woodbridge, comp- t 
troller . : ; 18,000 — 4,000 
A. M. Archibald, asst. v. p P 
and asst. secy. ..... 10,000 5,001 
N ACTION-PACKED 3 day program of events. . provid- J. C. Cone, asst. v. p 15,000 4,000 
° e es . . : y. J. roy, asst. v ‘ 2, — 3,50 
ing the most inspiring, nerve-gripping and enlight- 2 : ae eens aa ' 
ening entertainment of modern times .. where, once again, J. ©. Merckling, asst 
‘ - l d il ill ld’ d comptroller .. ee 11,000 4.501 t 
international speed pilots will attempt new worid s spee Amos Hiatt, asst. comp- o 
records as they compete for troller ........ 11,000 5,000 , 
R.G. Ferguson, asst tre: as 14,000 5,500 
$100,000 (Minimum) CASH PRIZES G. F. Fox TIL, asst. secy. 7,000 + 2.400 o 
E. G. Rothrock, asst. secy 6,000 ... 
@ THOMPSON TROPHY RACE—300 mile high speed land o. J. Sruma, aust. eeey 3.573 
° f h Id : In addition to salaries listed above, the F 
plane classic of the wor following amounts were received as bonuses 
: and other compensation frippe 3.050; q 
@ BENDIX TROPHY RACE—spectacular transcontinental Scop Suaatie Gite @aaae tee Gasee 








Gledhill $11,200; Ingalls $7,000; Balluder 
$7,000; Friendly $13,050; Leslie $7,000; Roop 
$7,000; Priester $4,000; Lipscomb $4,000; Mor- 4 
rison $9,000; Smith $7,000; Wolfe $5,000 : 
Bond $2,500; Morris $3,500; Woodbridge 
$8,000; Archibald $2,500; Cone $3,000; Mc- ( 
Evoy $2,500; Berke $2,500; Merckling $2.500; 
Hiatt $3,500; Ferguson $4,000; Fox $500; 
Rothrock $250. 


speed dash from California 

@ GOODYEAR TROPHY RACES—closed circuit speed com- 
petitions for 190 cu.in. planes 

@ ALLISON JET TROPHY RACE—speed competition for U.S. 
Air Force jet planes 

@ SOHIO HANDICAP TROPHY RACE—closed circuit classic 
for P-51, P-38 and P-63 airplanes 

@ KENDALL TROPHY RACE—75 mile competition for 
women pilots only 

@ TINNERMAN INTERNATIONAL TROPHY RACE—105 mile 













Pan American-Grace Airways 
Chance 

1947 fror 

Salary 194 







Harold J. Roig, pres. and 









free-for-all competition nH. Patchin. v. ‘Pp. and 

@ U.S. AIR FORCE, NAVY & MARINES —in colorful exhibi- ent hone. p. and 

tions and demonstrations of the nation’s air might tues aes a 
Attend this traditional annual rendezvous of aviation! hg Fol ‘p. and —— 
Order your tickets in advance for the best choice of seats. comptroller ............ 18,500 
For details and ticket information, write or wire z : oo _ - Sie aoa 






Benjamin T. Franklin, General Manager, National Air Races, 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Sanctioned by the National Aeronautic Association 


W. F. Coggswell, secy. .. ..+--- 
J. S. Woodbridge, treas 
H. Preston Morris, asst 










secy eteecece ° 
Held under rules of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale A. J. Phelan, asst. comp- 
GUE oococeseccosasces 7,500 . . ‘ 
E. E. Spencer, asst. treas. 8,500 .. | 
| W. FP. Lewis, asst. treas... 8,000 
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Ride in a Shooting Star 


We were able the other day, through 
courtesy of the Air Force and Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., to determine at 
first hand just what kind of perform- 
ance the jet F-80 Shooting Star has. 
Lockheed has developed a_ two-seat 
F-80, which will be used for “check- 
ing out” aviation cadets in jet aircraft, 
and it was in this plane that we were 
taken on a flight demonstration at 
Andrews Air Force Base, Md. with 
famed test pilot Tony LeVier at the 
controls. 

The two-seat “Shooting Star,” known 
as the TF-80C, is powered by the same 
Allison J-33-23 engine which powers 
the operational fighter model. The only 
difference between the trainer and the 
operational F-80 is the addition of 38 
inches of fuselage to accommodate the 
extra seat. Surprisingly enough, this 
longer fuselage has actually resulted in 
a cleaner aerodynamic design, so that 
the trainer is a faster plane than the 
standard F-80. 

The novice to jet flying is probably 
most impressed by the lack of noise in 
the F-80. The sound of the engine can 
be heard, but it is a muffled rumble 
rather than the roar of the piston en- 
gine. Most of the noise of the F-80 in 
flight comes from the wind flowing over 
the airfoil. The F-80 is almost com- 
pletely vibrationless. Visibility is ex- 
cellent. 

We took off from Andrews AFB and 
climbed at an effortless 2000-feet per 
minute, indicating about 170 miles per 
hour. At 10,000 feet, pilot LeVier dem- 
onstrated a few aileron rolls, to show 
how easily the plane handles. Then he 
offered us the controls, which we ac- 
cepted rather gingerly. We were sur- 
prised at the extreme sensitivity of the 
F-80—the slighest touch of a finger 
draws an immediate response from the 
control surfaces. 


Stall Control. One of the most in- 
teresting parts of the flight was the 
denonstration of the F-80’s stalling 
ch .racteristics. At 10,000 feet, LeVier 
si: ulated a landing approach, gradually 
cu ting back the throttle until the air 
sp ed indicator showed 100 miles per 
hoor. Even at this low speed the F-80 
w perfectly controllable, as LeVier 
d. .onstrated by moving the control 
s from side to side. The landing 
s} od of the speedy jet is no greater 
t that of a number of conventional 
Pp es in service. 

ne highlight of the demonstration, 
h vever, was the high-speed pass over 
t' runway at Andrews AFB. We were 
r .er curious to see if the plane could 
l up to its press notices. LeVier 
ced the plane until we were less than 
1 feet above the runway, then pushed 
t throttle full forward and we 
ished” across the field at 600 mph 
e air speed, vindicating the claims 
the Air Force and Lockheed as to the 
(0's speed. As a matter of fact, the 
1ometer, the instrument in a_ jet 
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- ‘ The Air Force's TF-80C is a two-seat trainer version of 
Shooting Star Trainer— the operational "Shooting Star". Powered by an Alli- 
son J-33-23 jet engine capable of 4600 lbs. thrust, the plane has a top speed of 
600 miles per hour. The TF-80C will go into service as a trainer with the Air Training 
Command about October. For the first time instructors will be able to supervise in flight 

the transition of students from propeller-driven aircraft to jets. 


which replaces the manifold pressure 
gauge, indicated that LeVier was using 
only 95% of available power. Even at 
this speed, there was a minimum of 
buffeting. 

We came away convinced that the 
F-80 is quite an airplane. 


Short Carrier Take-Off 


Catapult launching of Navy planes is 
nothing new, but when one is launched 
from a catapult deck without benefit of 
the machinery, that’s news. 

Lt. E. D. Scorza of Air Group 13 
aboard the carrier Princeton was get- 
ting ready for a catapult launching in 
a Martin TBM-3J Avenger recently 
when he felt his hold-back ring break. 
Immediately the 15,500-pound plane 
started rolling toward the bow of the 
ship. 

Scorza’s first reaction was to retard 
the throttle and apply brakes, but real- 
izing he would not be able to stop in 
time he applied full power and took off 
without incident. It is believed to be 
the shortest carrier take-off on record. 


Navy Invades Pentagon 


The Pentagon’s office space is under- 
going a re-shuffling these days as a 
number of the less important offices are 
being shunted off to temporary buildings 
in other parts of Washington, to make 
room for the Navy, which will move 
in Aug. 1. Only the high level sections 
of the Navy will transfer to the Penta- 
gon on the first move. The move was 
ordered by Defense Secretary Forrestal 
in the hope that closer association be- 
tween the three services would elim- 
inate some of the bad feeling that has 
been connected with the battle for uni- 
fication. We feel, however, that the re- 
sultant effect will only be to provide an 
opportunity for a little in-fighting. 





B-49’s Wanted Soon 


The Air Force is apparently in a hurry 
to get some B-49 jet Flying Wings in 
service. The Air Force ordered 30 of 
the huge, eight-jet Wings from North- 
rop but became impatient when in- 
formed that the very best Northrop 
could do with its production facilities 
was to build three B-49’s a month. Con- 
sequently, the Air Force was instru- 
mental in getting Northrop to subcon- 
tract some of the work to a airframe 
manufacturer better equipped to handle 
the production. 

Northrop has now made a deal with 
Consolidated Vultee Aijrcraft Corp., 
whereby the Wings will be built by Con- 
vair at its Fort Worth plant, where the 
six-engine B-36, the world’s largest 
bomber, is now in production. Although 
the plane was originally designed as a 
heavy bomber, it is believed that most 
of the 30 on order will be used as 
strategic reconnaissance planes. The 
Air Force is now using converted B-29’s 
for this work. 


Air Force Secrecy: Project Rand is 
a project wherein a number of civilian 
scientists are performing aeronautical 
research studies under Air Force con- 
tract. The types of studies and results 
obtained have hitherto been classified 
“secret” in the Air Force. We have 
always assumed that the learned men 
were probing the possibilities of nuclear 
energy propulsion or seeking means to 
guide a missile to a distant target, due 
to the “hush-hush” connected with their 
work. 

Consequently it is a bit startling to 
note the title of a 185-page report sub- 
mitted by one of the Rand scientists: 
“On a Method of Obtaining Random 
Binary Digits by Flipping Coins.” 

James J. Haccerty, Jr. 
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———ADMINISTRATIVE————— 


George T. Cussen has been promoted 
from general traffic manager and as- 
sistant to the president of The Flying 
Tiger Line to position of executive vice 
president. Active in air transportation 
for the past 18 years. Cussen had served 
with TWA, American and Eastern Air 
Lines before joining the Tigers a year 
ago. 


Jack R. Davis, formerly a senior engineer 
in the construction, engineering and 
real estate division of TWA, has been 
appointed assistant to C. E. Fleming, 
vice president in charge of regulatory 
proceeding, succeeding C. E. Perkins, 
resigned. 


Vincent P. Conroy, former vice presi- 
dent-traffic of Trans World Airline and 
more recently vice president of Atlantic 
Airlines, has joined the advertising 
agency of John A. Cairns & Co., Inc., as 
assistant to the president. 


James F. Musser has been named super- 
visor of employe testing for TWA, with 
headquarters in Kansas City. 


James C. Crawford, formerly asst. prop- 
erties mgr. for TWA’s eastern region, 
has been appointed properties manager 
for the central region at Kansas City, 
succeeding W. O. Woodsmall, resigned. 
C. W. Cronin, formerly with the inter- 
national properties section at New 
Castle, has been transferred to the 
eastern region to replace Crawford. 
James G. Vineyard is on assignment 
handling TWA properties matters over- 
seas. 


W. W. Linder, who has been acting as 
executive vice president of Philippine 
Air Lines, has returned to San Francisco 
to take charge of PAL affairs in this 
country. Otis Bryan is in charge now 
at Manila. 


L, L. (Bob) Doty has resigned as mana- 
ger of Capital Airlines’ system news 
bureau to accept a position in the re- 
tail furniture industry in New England. 


Hicks Coney, formerly public relations 
manager for Pan American Airways in 
Los Angeles and more recently automo- 
tive editor of the Los Angeles Daily 
News, became western regional direc- 
tor of publicity for American Airlines, 
July 15. 


Harry Reasoner, former member of the 
Minneapolis Daily Times _ reportorial 
staff, has joined the publicity and pub- 
lic information staff of Northwest Air- 
lines. Another new addition to the NWA 
publicity department is Hal Peyer, a 
former pilot and public relations officer 
in the air force. 


—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


Robert H. Fitzgerald, former senior air 
carrier inspector for the CAA in Rio 
de Janeiro and later in Atlanta, has 
been appointed superintendent of in- 
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Robert H. Fitzgerald 
Supervises EAL Inspection 


spection for Eastern Air Lines, replacing 
Elmer Cross, who was named special 
assistant to S. L. Shannon, vice president 
in charge of operations. 


R. H. Weihe, formerly supervisor of 
communications engineering for North- 
west Airlines, has been promoted to 
position of director of communications 
planning, procurement and engineering, 
succeeding B. E. Montgomery, who re- 
signed to become an air carrier radio 
inspector for CAA. Weihe has been 
with NWA for 12 years. 


J. T. McNulty, former chief agent for 
American Airlines at Midland-Odessa, 
has been appointed manager of opera- 
tions at Abilene, succeeding E. V. Fox, 
who died last month. 





Miss Mary O'Con- 
Tops Them a, of United Air 
Lines receives from UAL President W. A. 
Patterson her diamond studded gold star 


pin for 15 years of service. Miss O'Con- 
nor has flown more than 3,000,000 miles 
with UAL, and in time of service is be- 
lieved to be the dean of airline steward- 
esses. She is based in Chicago. 











Jim M. Fennel has been promoted | 
assistant supervisor of ramp and tern i- 
nal service for American Airlines 
Chicago. J. P. Rulien, former le 
agent-ticket counter, succeeded him 
chief agent-ramp, and T. M. Wood, 
agent-ramp, has been named lead age) 


Al Heino has resigned as director 
design, buildings and airports for Unite 
Air Lines to form his own architectur: 
consultant service at 7919 South Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago. He will continue to 
handle part of United’s work on airport 
designs and airport buildings under con- 
tract. 


John H, Clements, former station agent 
for Mid-Continent Airlines at Kansas 
City, has been named station manager 
at Bismark, N. D., replacing P. A. Bir- 
thisel, who was appointed instructor in 
the airline’s training division. 


Jim McNerney has been named district 
operations manager for Capital at New- 
ark, which has now been made a full- 
fledged station instead of a subsidiary. 


aeenion ONS: § SALES cenit 


Will Thomas, former district sales mana- 
ger for American Overseas Airlines in 
London, has been promoted to assistant 
to Jacques de Sibour, European sales 
manager. Kenneth Leach, former United 
Kingdom agency manager for AOA, was 
named UK district sales manager, suc- 
ceeding S. F. Lieb, who accepted an as- 
signment in New York City. 


L. P. Marechal, formerly manager of 
sales research and market development 
for TWA, became manager of passenger 
sales Aug. 1. He has been with the 
company since 1935 in various capacities. 


J. H. DeRevere, formerly assistant di- 
rector of passenger sales for TWA- 
International, has been named district 
manager for the company at Boston, 
replacing A. W. (Wally) French, who 
resigned to join Pan American Airways 
in the same city. 


Parke Wright, III, has been appoint 
as National Airlines district managé 
in Washington, with supervision o 
both traffic and operations. 


Dorothy Lee Harmon, formerly a towe 
operator at the British Flying Trainin 
School in Terrell, Tex., has joined 
reservations staff of Pioneer Air Li: 
in Houston. 


Bill Carr, former chief sales agent 
Mid-Continent Airlines at Twin Cit 
has taken over new duties as sales 1 
resentative at Omaha. 

Thomas A. Sheehan, formerly traffic 
sales manager for Eastern Air Line 
Hartford, has been appointed to the s 
position in Richmond, Va. 


Tom E. Nance has been named Pio! 
Air Lines city manager in Dallas. 
has been with company nearly t! 
years, last serving as city manage? 
Austin. 
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Charles A. Glover, former assistant 
tralfic and sales manager for Eastern 
Air Lines in Atlanta, has been trans- 
ferred to St. Louis in a similar capacity. 





Donald W. Hart has been appointed 
sales manager for Wisconsin Central 
Airlines. He had recently been em- 
ployed in field supervisory work for an 
air travel insurance firm, and before 
that had been with Eastern Air Lines. 


Joseph Sanders, station traffic manager 
for Pan American Airways at Browns- 
ville since last fall, has been trans- 
ferred to Guatemala City in the same 
capacity. 


James L.: Tuttle has been named district 
traffic and sales manager for Pioneer 
in El Paso and Roswell. Before joining 
Pioneer last year, he had served with 
American Airlines and Pan American 
Airways. 


* * bal * 


James G, Ray, a pioneer in rotary wing 
aircraft development, has been appointed 
manager of the helicopter and propulsion 
division of McDonnell Aircraft Corp., of 
St. Louis. Formerly associated with 
Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., and Ail-American 
Aviation, Ray more recently had served 
as vice president in charge of operations 
for Southwest Airways. Robert R. Osborn 
becomes chief engineer for the new 
McDonnell division. 


Woodhead Joins Douglas 


After resigning as vice chairman of the 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Harry Woodhead joined Douglas 
Aircraft Co. a fortnight ago as manager 
of the company’s new Metal Products 


board 


Corp., 


Division. He will continue to be avail- 
able on a “consultation on call” basis to 
Convair, of which he was president un- 
til he resigned in May for reasons of 
hea:th and accepted the less strenuous 
! position. 
new Douglas division he will 
ge is part of a Douglas plan to ex- 
into industrial manufacturing fields 
elated to aviation. Prior to join- 
‘onvair, Woodhead had been one 
» leading executives in the pressed 
products business, which is what 
ew Douglas venture will deal with. 
Larsen, formerly purchasing di- 
- of Convair, is his assistant in the 
post. 
position vacated at Convair by 
head’s resignation may not be 
it having been created for him 
LaMctte T. Cohu went in as presi- 
of the company. Two Convair 
gement changes were announced, 
ver. R. H. Biron was elected vice 
lent in charge of industrial rela- 
same position he had held for- 
with TWA and with Northrop 
aft. Frank A. Learman resigned as 
e president but remained as divi- 
manager of the San Diego plant. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 


HERES A sales promotion idea of ours that we’re passing on, free of 

charge . . . On almost any airplane you board these days, you can’t help 
but be impressed by the number of mothers who are flying with small chil- 
dren ... Now, we know that some airlines make a practice of writing letters 
to passengers who ride on sOme of their hotshot trips, like Capital’s Consti- 
tution, for example . . . Such letters are generally signed by the president, 
saying how glad he is that you were aboard, etc., etc. .. . These letters may 
do some good, but you’re bound to hit a lot of confirmed air travelers who 
don’t need any more selling . . . But has anyone thought about writing a 
letter to mothers? We can’t find anyone, and our hasty survey fails to reveal 
an airline that keeps track of the number of mothers and babies that fly . . . 
If air transport is going to expand its got to reach out for new customers .. . 
What better way would there be of spreading the word about flying than 
writing a letter to these mothers? Such a letter shouldn’t be signed by the 
president, or the vice president or the sales manager . . . It should, in our 
opinion, be signed by the hostess . . . It should tell the mother that the 
writer was the hostess on the recent trip which she took with her son John 
from Chicago to Washington; comment on how flying is a wonderful way to 
travel with children; ask for suggestions, and express the hope that the 
mother travels by air again . . . Not a sales letter, but just a nice note... 
We think that most mothers would be thrilled to get a letter from the 
hostess. It would probably be put in baby’s scrapbook ... And the next time 
she got into a gabfest with her friends, she would really spread the word 
about the wonders of air travel, the personal service, etc. Here’s a 
natural market that isn’t being tapped—at least not nearly enough , 
We've discussed the idea with a few airline friends and they’ve liked it. . 
if anyone has any comments we'd like to have them... 

* 


Here’s a rather amazing story ... A friend of ours who works for an 
airline decided that in his travels over the system he would ask some 
of the passengers two questions: (1) How many people do you think 
traveled by air last year? and (2) How many people do you think were 
killed in scheduled airline accidents last year? . . . He asked these ques- 
tions of 92 men—men who used air transportation with some degree of 
regularity ... The answers were somewhat astounding ... To the first 
question, they ranged from 500,000 to “several million” (correct answer: 
12,621,960 domestic passengers) . . . To the second one, the range was 
from a low of 500 to 5,000 (answer: 199 passengers and 17 crew domes- 
tically) . . . Now we'd be the last one to say that a poll of only 92 
people gives a good cross-section . . . But nevertheless it makes you stop 
and wonder about some of the airline industry’s advertising . . . Maybe 
it would be better if the airlines stopped trying to take confirmed riders 
away from each other and concentrated on getting a few new ones... 
And to do this, maybe they’d better start telling how air transportation 
is a big, routine business and, in simple language, about its safety .. . 

* 


Short notes: The Dallas Morning News ran a 12-page special section on 
Braniff Airway’s 20th anniversary—a swell publicity break ... We read 
somewhere that Polaroid Co. is experimenting with special window glass for 
airplanes .. . Indian Skyways, a good magazine, says the world’s longest in- 
ternal air route is Madras-Delhi, but this is a slight error because the dis- 
tance isn’t over 1,200 miles . . . Mid-Continent Airlines has a Dewey-Warren 
team flying the line, but the positions are reversed . . . Number one man is 
Capt. William D. Warren, and co-pilot is H. B. Dewey... 

. 


Here’s another “first” for American Aviation ... We were talking to 
the boss, Wayne Parrish, about one of his recent trips to New York .. . 
He was on the first passenger flight (Peruvian International Airways) 
into New York International Airport ... And, he says, he was the first 
passenger to take a taxicab from the airport into the city . . . It seems 
that there were no limousines leaving right away, and he was in a 
hurry, so he grabbed this cab, which, incidentally, was the first one to 
pay the 25c concession fee collected by the airport from all cabs .. . 
Mr. Parrish does not recommend this as a regular way to travel into 
town ... His comments: it takes twice as long as from La Guardia and 
costs twice as much ($3.95 to 5th Avenue and 54th St.); fast driving 
time is 45 minutes... 
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The Flight Engineer—Help or Hindrance ? 


By Davip SHAWE 

CAB’s proposed requirement that 
flight engineers be carried on all DC-6’s 
by Dec. 1 remained under fire right up 
to the deadline for filing comments with 
the Board. Whether the Board will af- 
firm, amend or drop the proposed regu- 
lation remains undetermined, but it 
appears that the fight may continue, 
even into the courts, if CAB puts such a 
regulation on the books. 

Only one DC-6 operator, United Air 
Lines, has indicated willingness to go 
along with the proposed regulation (but 
not approval of its implications or word- 
ing). United starts training pilot-engi- 
neers, to be called Second Officers, in 
Cheyenne this week (see next page). 

Other operators, led by American Air- 
lines and supported by the Air Trans- 
port Association, have protested the re- 
quirement on various grounds. 

The cost of adding a third crewman 
does not appear to be a factor in any 
of the protests. In opposing the reg- 
ulation, operators stressed that if they 
could be sure a flight engineer might 
avert just one accident they would be 
entirely in favor of carrying them. Their 
fear, supported to some extent by the 
accident record of civil and military air- 
craft on which a flight engineer has 
been used, was that a third man in the 
cockpit, by division of responsibility 
and possible confusion, might well cause 
accidents rather than avert them. 

Concern over featherbedding also was 
a minor worry of the opposition group. 
Comments to the Board stressed not so 
much that the airlines might be required 
to carry needless crewmen in the future, 
but that the wording of the proposed 
regulation virtually forces manufactur- 
ers to build a three-man cockpit into 
all future large aircraft instead of im- 
proving cockpit design and simplifying 
the entire airplane to reduce the possi- 
bility of human error. 


Where Are Facts? A basic complaint 
of all opponents has been that the Board, 
in a well-intended effort to try any- 
thing which might contribute to a better 
safety record, is proposing a rather 
stringent and _ restrictive regulation 
based upon supposition rather than fact. 
It has been pointed out that no hearings 
have been held on the flight engineer 
question since last October (when the 
airlines had very little experience with 
the DC-6), and that testimony (both 
pro and con) presented at that time 
consisted almost entirely of personal 
opinions rather than undeniable facts. 

American Airlines, as a part of a 
weighty petition to the Board, has asked 
that no action be taken on the proposed 
regulation until some impartial and 
high-level body of experts can study 
and decide on the whole problem of 
aircraft complexity and crew comple- 
ment. Although American’s presenta- 
tion incorporates all available accident 
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records and studies from civil and mili- 
tary sources, it stresses that available 
data are far from conclusive on whether 
a’ third crewman will be a help or a 
hindrance. 

The Air Transport Association has 
submitted a letter to the Board support- 
ing American’s plea for a scientific in- 
vestigation. In addition, ATA has 
stressed the lack of evidence that the 
DC-6 is unsafe with a two-man crew 
or will be safer with an additional man 
in the cockpit. The ATA letter points 
out that the industry-government DC-6 
modification board established after the 
Bryce Canyon and Gallup incidents was 


trols, instrument dials, etc. (see cut) 
“The Board has suggested in its find- 
ings,” American states, “that there are 
certain mechanical duties which a pilot 
in a DC-6 might delegate to the engi- 
neer. Nowhere does the Board—or any 
witness at the hearings—say what those 
duties are. The answer, of course, is 
that there are and could be none, for 
the engineers who designed the DC-6 
deliberately placed the instruments and 
controls where they could be reached 
by two pilots, which necessarily means 
that they are not easily accessible to 
some third person in the cockpit.” 
While it is generally admitted that 





DC-6 Simplicity Demonstrated: One example offered by American Airlines 


to demonstrate that the DC-6 is a simpler airplane than its predecessors is that of pro- 


peller controls. 


In the DC-4, on the left: (1) four individual levers for setting engine speed and syn- 
chronizing propellers provided on control pedestal; (2) three synchronizing indicators show 
relative speeds between | & 2, 2 & 3, and 3 & 4 engines; (3) propeller buttons provided 
on ceiling for feathering individual engines; (4) RPM indicators represent sole source for 


establishing engine speed. 


In DC-6, on the right: (1) one lever automatically synchronizes all engines to the desired 
speed; (2) one master indicator shows synchronized speed; (3) individual control levers 


provide dual reliability and handy feathering. 


asked to consider the third crewman 
question, but made no recommendation 
for an additional man in the cockpit. 

ATA also has protested using gross 
weight and number of engines (80,000 
pounds and four engines) as the sole 
means of determining which aircraft 
should carry flight engineers. 

The ATA letter says, “it is our opin- 
ion that the crew complement with 
which aircraft should be certificated is 
dependent upon (1) the number and 
type of functions which it takes to 
operate the airplane safely; and (2) 
how many qualified persons are needed 
to carry out these functions safely.” 


Duties Undefined. American Air- 
lines’ petition devotes considerable space 
to showing that the DC-6 is a simpler 
airplane than its predecessors by virtue 
of better design and location of con- 


the crew keeps busy in a DC-6, man) 
observers have felt that the pilot an 
co-pilot need assistance not on maneu 
vering and navigating the airplane bu 
on paperwork, communications, and o 
operating procedures required by th 
airline but not essential to actual con 
trol of the airplane. Quite often the co 
pilot is too busy with paperwork 1t 
give the pilot much aid as an ext 
pair of eyes. 

Some people feel that the cure fi 
this problem lies not in putting mo 
people in the cockpit but in reducir 
the number of cockpit functions « 
transferring them from human attentio 
to automatic devices such as tape re 
corders for the communications log an 
wide-angle cameras for a_ continuot 
record of instrument readings. 


ALPA Support. Principal support fi 
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the flight engineer requirement, other 
than UAL’s acceptance of it, has come 
from spokesmen for the Air Line Pilots 
Association and for the Flight Engineers 
Association. While certain CAB and 
CAA staff members appear to feel that, 
lacking other evidence, the pilots’ con- 
tention should be accepted as evidence 
that a flight engineer would add to 
safety, it is apparent that currently ac- 
tive pilots are far from agreed on the 
value of a third man in the cockpit. 

Delta Air Lines’ comments to CAB 
included a survey in which 94% of 
Delta’s pilots stated they were opposed 
to an additional man in the cockpit of 
four-engine equipment. Delta pilots 
had no DC-6 experience at the time poll 
was taken, but it has been pointed out 
that little if any testimony at the hear- 
ings came from DC-6 pilots. 

The attitude of individual line pilots 
varies too greatly to be accepted as con- 
clusively for or against flight engineers. 
Many of them have had no experience 
with the third crewman. Those who 
have, either during the war or in com- 
mercial operations, are decidedly split 
on whether they can be considered a 
help or a hindrance. 

American Airlines’ petition against 
the regulation is documented with case 
records showing that flight engineers 
have contributed to a number of civil 
and military accidents, including 22 
B-29 crashes officially charged against 
flight engineers. This is not presented 
as proof that flight engineers should not 
be carried, but as a challenge to the 
Board to give the subject more thorough 
study before concluding that a flight 
engineer is a safety precaution. 


UAL Trains Pilot-Engineers 


This week in Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
United Air Lines starts training pilot- 
engineers (Second Officers) to meet the 
CAB’s proposed December 1 deadline for 
carrying a third crewman on all DC-6’s. 

In announcing the training program, 
United listed qualifications considerably 
hisher than would have been required 
to comply with the regulation. All ap- 
p! cants for training must show a mini- 
mum of 500 hours pilot time (with 1,000 
hc urs preferred), commercial certificates 
ai instrument rating, radio operators 
license, and at least two years of col- 
le ec with preference shown to engineer- 
in: training. Age limits are 21 to 30, 

. height 5 ft. 7 in. to 6 ft. 2 in. 

wo classes, with 60 trainees in each 
c 4s, will receive 70 full days of class- 
rom instruction at Cheyenne before 
mn ving on to San Francisco for prac- 
t «l training on the DC-6. 

Inited has not stated specifically what 
t » Second Officer will be required to 
«. during a flight. General duties are 
r ntioned as including pre-flight in- 
ction, in-flight observance of equip- 
nt and instruments, log work, and 
ison with ground crews regarding the 
intenance of the airplane. He will 
o-assume pilot duties for a certain 
rumber of hours each month. 
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+ John F. Davidson (left), former operations man- 

New ATA Appointees— for Santa Fe Skyways, Inc. and veteran of 12 

years with American Airlines in supervisory pilot positions, has joined ATA as director 

of operations. Francis L. Mcseley, formerly in charge of special products engineering 

with Collins Radio Co. has been appointed by ATA to head up an active flight test 
and engineering program of ODR, DME, and the computer. 








SAFETY 
Mail-Cargo Service With NX 


It was something new when Ameri- 
can Airlines used its Convair transports 
on transcontinental cargo flights for 
“shakedown” purposes prior to putting 
them into scheduled passenger service. 
Now the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
indicated it would like to go further 
with the idea. 

A proposal advanced by the CAB 
Safety Bureau last month and now 
under study by the affected airlines 
would allow the Boeing 377 Stratocruiser 
to operate in cargo and mail service 
under an experimental airworthiness 
certificate as a means of speeding the 
new plane’s reliability and functional 
service tests. 

The Safety Bureau said that “certain 
aircraft which substantially completed 
the required type certification process 
but have not yet been shown to fully 
comply with the required reliability and 
functional requirements may be safely 
utilized in cargo and mail service prior 
to final certification.” This indicated 
the CAB might be willing to apply the 
proposal to other future aircraft if re- 
quested to do so. With specific refer- 
ence to the Stratocruiser, the proposal 
said: 

“It appears that more valuable in- 
formation could be obtained regarding 
the performance and reliability of the 
model under varying operating condi- 
tions by extensive testing in air car- 
rier (cargo-mail) service than would be 
obtained by a simulated service test.” 

Only catch in the proposal, so far as 
prospective airline users of the new 
Boeing transport were concerned, was 








that the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion felt that three hours of cargo-mail 
operation would be necessary in order 
to obtain one hour’s credit toward type 
certification. Under present procedure, 
an hour’s credit is obtained for each 
hour of test flying. CAA, it was said, 
suggested the one-for-three formula 
because the proposed cargo-mail opera- 
tions would involve mostly “straight- 
and-level” flying. 

The proposal would terminate Dec. 
15, 1948. Interested parties have sub- 
mitted their comments within the past 
fortnight, and these will be taken into 
consideration in finalizing the proposal. 

Meanwhile, Boeing’s flight test de- 
partment was pushing ahead with its 
CAA certification tests, having com- 
pleted more than 400 hours of flight 
test work on three Stratocruisers, in- 
cluding some 250 hours on the first 
model. The CAA tests on climb per- 
formance, stalls, control characteristics, 
engine cooling, engine accessory opera- 
tion, landing runs and crosswind land- 
ing and take-off operations had been 
completed. Tests on wing, tail and 
windshield anti-icing were in the final 
phases. 

If no airline was willing to take CAB 
up on the cargo-mail proposal, Boeing 
was ready to go ahead at once with the 
simulated airline operation phase. 


Emergency Landing Flares 


Adequacy of emergency landing fiares 
used on four-engined aircraft, and data 
on flares in general, are the subject of 
an aviation safety release now in prep- 
aration by the CAA. 

The release will be based upon in- 
formation obtained during tests con- 
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ducted by the CAA in cooperation with 
personnel of the Patuxent Naval Air 
Station. Tests of this nature were rec- 
ommended by CAB during the course 
of hearings on the DC-6 Bryce Canyon 
accident in which flares played a promi- 
nent part. 

Testimony at CAB hearings indicated 
that the need for flares on four-engined 
aircraft was doubtful and that the 
present day three-minute flare would 
be inadequate in actual use. Basic pur- 
pose of the flares in facilitating emer- 
gency landings hinged on twin-engined 
equipment when an inoperative engine 
might well mean an emergency landing, 
the airlines indicated, but with four 
engine aircraft the flight would continue 
to its destination under similar circum- 
stances. 

During the tests at Patuxent Naval 
Air Station, the crew of a Navy R5D 
(DC-4) while manuevering at 140-165 
mph, dropped two flares at three-minute 
intervals along the path of flight at 
approximately 3,000 and 2,000 feet levels. 
The two flares burned for a total of six 
and one-half minutes and the aircraft 
“landed” during the last two minutes of 
illumination. Adequacy of the flares 
was estabished and the special CAR 
permitting the DC-6 to operate without 


| flares as required by part 15 of CAR 
| terminated. Actual termination of the 


The Constellation is flown by more 
international airlines than any other 
high-altitude transport... It carries three 


times as many passengers across the 
North and South Atlantic as all other 
aircraft combined...It holds more than 


100 speed and distance records (many 


of them non-stop ocean crossings)... It 
is the first and only plane to operate 
around the world on a commercial route 

It has been ordered and reordered 
by the airlines and the United States 


Covernment... 


1 he Constellation has been tried and 
proven by more than three thousand mil- 


| om passenger miles of commercial Service. 


1OCKHEED AIRCRAFT | 
CORPORATION 


regulation was automatic by its terms 
unless extended by the findings of the 
tests. 

Tests did indicate that flares dropped 
at altitudes in excess of 3500 feet alti- 
tude were useless even for general 
ground lighting and that the final flare 
used to light the approach should not 
be dropped before reaching 2500 feet 
maximum altitude. With this timing, 
the flare would be approximately 250- 


| 350 feet in the air during the landing. 
| The approach pattern also affects opti- 
| mum use of the flares and this will ke 


discussed in the release. 


Repacking Problem. CAA sent an 


| engineer to the factory facilities of the 


sole manufacturer of class 1 landing 
flares to further study the problem of 
servicing flares. For some time the 
CAA has “endorsed” the policy recom- 
mended by the manufacturer that flares 
should be repacked at least every two 
years to insure that aging of the chemi- 
cals used as illuminants would not re- 
duce luminosity to a dangerous level. 
Since the factory discourages repack- 
ing and general servicing of the flare by 
any agency, and flare repacking costs 


| about $50 per unit, CAA is reluctant to 


| make such recommendations mandatory 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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| and to this date has not circulated 


its endorsement except via the manu- 
facturer’s literature. CAA’s reluctance 
in the matter of requiring repacking is 
justified on the basis that the manu- 
facturer has not submitted tangible 
evidence of the degree of change in 
luminosity resulting from aging. 

The new release will contain recom- 
mendations regarding the possible effects 


of aging on electrically operated flares 
where old chemicals might prevent the 
discharge of the unit from the aircraft. 


CAB Accident Reports 


PAA at Shannon: Pan American 
Airways’ accident involving a Lockheed 
Constellation at Shannon, Eire, last 
April 15 was attributed by CAB to “the 
continuation of an instrument approach 
to an altitude insufficient to clear the 
terrain” and possibly contributed to by 
a faulty florescent light on the pilot's 
instrument panel. 

F. C. Jakel, Pan American captain on 
the flight accepted the aircraft at Lon- 
don, the CAB accident report states, 
with the knowledge that the florescent 
instrument lights had given trouble dur- 
ing an approach to Brussels airport and 
that no corrective action had been taken. 
In their discussion of the accident CAB 
points out that the instrument light 
might have gone out during the final ap- 
proach too late to permit substitute 
lighting by use of a flashlight. 

Since the airspeed indicator and alti- 
meter are illuminated by the florescent 
lights and the airport ceiling was be- 
low 500 feet, it was felt by the Board 
that the pilot may have lost the use of 
these instruments before he could estab- 
lish reference to the ground. The air- 
plane crashed 2,380 feet northeast of the 
approach runway and directly in line 
with it. The resulting fire made it im- 
possible for post inspection to determine 
the operating condition of the instru- 
ments and radio equipment but during 
the initial approach the pilot had re- 
ported “mechanical condition okay.” 


PAA in Syria: A fire in No. 2 engine 
which resulted when an attempt was 
made to feather the propeller was listed 
by the CAB as probable cause of the 
Pan American Airways Lockheed Con- 
stellation accident near Mayadine, Syria 
on June 18, 1947. 

Enroute from Karachi, India to Istan- 
bul, Turkey, the crew encountered me- 
chanical trouble with number one en- 
gine which caused them to feather the 
propeller. Investigation following the 
accident indicated that No. 18 exhaust 
rocker arm had failed from fatigue. At 
the time of engine trouble, the aircraft 
was flying at 18,500 feet altitude, the 
report stated, but the pilot found it im- 
possible to maintain adequate cooling 
of the operating engines due to limited 
airspeeds at that altitude. He descended 
to 10,000 feet and the flight continued 
for another three hours. 

Vibration and continued high operat- 
ing temperatures of No. 2 engine 
prompted the crew to feather that 
propeller, the CAB report continues, but 
upon doing so the engine caught on 
fire. During the approach for a crash 
landing No. 2 engine fell from the 
airplane and the fire continued in the 
wing area aft of the nacelle. The left 
wing tip hit the ground first, the wing 
tore loose from the fuselage and the 
airplane ground looped, the report states. 
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: Keeping planes in the air takes 
® a lot of ground work ... and 
: an essential phase of on-the- 


e0ce and ground operation is the service 


; extended by AE&P. e Leading 
f : airlines which depend on 
eet AE&P for WRIGHT and PRATT & 
: WHITNEY engine parts and 
on the special tools receive their ship- 
: ments on time ... from huge 
: c warehouses carrying the most 
comprehensive inventory of its 
kind in the world. They receive 
parts guaranteed new and in 
perfect condition, properly 
preserved, packaged and 
labeled. e From “the ground up” 
AE&P’s service to the world’s 
airlines is complete and 
dependable. 
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Write for AE&P's 55-page Catalog 
listing parts and tools for Pratt & 
Whitney R-985, R-1340, R-1830, 
R-2000, R-2800, and R-3350; 
Wright R-1820 and R-3350. .. all 
immediately available at substan- 
tial savings. Write or wire today. 





Authorized Agent for War Assets Administration 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE AND PARTS 


CORPORATION 





53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK ¢ CABLE ADDRESS: AIRPARTS, NEW YORK’ 
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SAFETY 


SLANTS 





G TATIC electricity was the first type 

of electrical phenomena with which 
men experimented. In fact, the very 
name electricity comes from the Greek 
word for amber which, it was observed, 
had the property of attracting light 
objects when charged by rubbing. Even 
today an air of mystery seems to 
surround static electricity and there 
is a rather general lack of practical 
knowledge about it. It is of particular 
interest to aviation folks because built 
up static charges may discharge and 
cause dangerous sparks under such un- 
favorable circumstances as when the 
tanks of an airplane are being refilled 
with gasoline. 

The best way to defeat static and avoid 
the danger of its discharge causing fire 
is to be sure to ground both the aircraft 
and the gasoline servicing unit to a low 
resistance ground connection and then 
bond them to each other. The gasoline 
hose nozzle should also be grounded to 
the aircraft before the tank cap is re- 
moved. If this is done static charges 
will drain off harmlessly and cause no 
trouble. 

© 

The suggestion of G. H. Cavanagh, 
Jr., in LETTERS column of July 15 that 
a coating of a contrasting color might 
make gasoline hoses more visible and 
thus cut down accidents from tripping 
over them is an excellent one. Gasoline 
hoses are a special product and it should 
not be too difficult to have the manufac- 
turer provide a colored finish, prefer- 
ably yellow, on them. Experts tell us 
that yellow is the color to use where 
visibility is important and the American 
Standards Association Safety Color Code 
specifies yellow to mark such hazards 
The idea is certainly worth trying. 

+. 

Non-sparking tools should always be 
used when working around flammabl« 
vapors. For example, the bung wrenc! 
used to open drums of gasoline, thinner 
and similar liquids should be of non 
ferrous metal. The same _ precautio 
should be observed when working o 
gasoline lines. 

* 

A leading manufacturer of abrasit 
coated fabric non-slip surfacing has ju 
announced an improvement in his proc 
uct which does away with the need fi 
a separate adhesive te cement the m 
terial to floors, steps or walkways. T 
material is now supplied with a pressu 
sensitive adhesive backing. It is meré 
necessary to strip the protective h: 
land cloth backing and press firmly 
any clean surface. The new ease 
application should increase its utili’ 
as a non-slip finish on ladders, wor 
stands and stairways. 
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500-MPH Four-Jet Transport: 





British Pin Hopes on de Havilland Comet 


By American Aviation’s London 
Correspondent 


Quite apart from the general opinion 
in aviation circles, the de Havilland 
Comet four-jet transport is regarded 
by the British government as the most 
important transport aircraft under de- 
velopment. It is the one which the 
Ministry of Supply hopes will enable 
Britain to grasp the initiative in tech- 
nical achievement in the transport class 
of aircraft. 

(De Havilland has received contracts 
for the aircraft from the Ministry of 
Supply, British Overseas Airways and 
British South American Airways.) 

The first production aircraft (there 
will be no prototype) and the first batch 
of the initial production are being con- 
structed under conditions of great se- 
crecy. This secrecy is being preserved 
by the Ministry of Supply at the re- 
quest of de Havilland, who do not in- 
tend to show pictures of the aircraft un- 
til its shape has already “leaked away.” 

The secret of the aircraft would ap- 
pear to lie not in the shape of the 
fuselage and tailplane, or lack of it, but 
in the mainplane design. It seems clear 
that they will again choose the 45-degree 
sweep and almost certainly will not 
make the mistake of using a thick wing 
like the Vampire. They will probably 
choose a thickness/chord ratio of 10%, 
like the DH108 (experimental swept- 
back plane, which flew at 605.23 mph 
over a 100-kilometer closed course). 

As 10% is a thin wing, the only way 
they can bury the Ghost jets is to use 
a very large chord and, again as in the 
108, the chord at the root may extend 
far toward the tail of the fuselage. 


May Be Tailless. Whether the firm is 
prepared to use a tailless design in the 
Comet is something which cannot be 
anticipated. If the fuselage comes out 
rlatively longer than the 108’s, then 
they are likely to use a tailplane placed 
probably fairly high and probably not 
fer aft in position from the trailing 
e ge of the mainplane. 

t is hard to know how much of the 
** gine will be buried. But despite the 
« ge diameter of the Ghost, the external 
ig will be small. The fuselage shape 
w ll certainly be externally unbroken, 
th sunk-type windscreen, internally- 
istructed radio and radar aerials. The 
n will probably aim at a laminar flow 
er the first 40% of the wing, so the 
ish in this region will be very smooth. 
As to performance, the Comet may 
a} proach a cruising speed of 490 mph 
fc maximum range. It is impossible 
forecast range. The firm and the 
vernment are still apparently looking 
on the aircraft as a trans-Atlantic 
‘pe, but this correspondent cannot see 
w they will do it. 
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The only way crossing (with marginal 
fuel capacities) could perhaps’ be 
achieved is to provide plenty of space 
for the necessary internal fuel and then 
rely on a low normal wing loading, so 
that even at a gross overload the maxi- 
mum wing loading will not be much 
higher than the highest now contem- 
plated. And the take-off in this condi- 
tion could be made safe with the use 
of dry-rocket boosters of the long-burn- 
ing type. 


Fuel Problem. So much depends on 
the realized consumption of the Ghost 
at 36,000 ft. It is hard to imagine how 
a pure four-jet aircraft could cross the 
Atlantic on much less than 7,000 gals. 
of kerosene, and the weight of this alone 
would amount to five-eighths of the 
gross weight of the aircraft, which is 
understood to be in the region of 80,000 
Ibs. 

Even if the Comet does not cross the 
Atlantic, it will have a very creditable 
range and will be highly effective at 
2,000 miles and more, and therefore 
there is almost sure to be a market for 
it all over the world, but in small num- 


-bers. 


There are certain classes of passengers, 
and certain articles, that can never 
travel fast enough on their ordinary 
business. Air transport operators will 
have to consider, therefore, whether to 


operate a type like the Comet, which 
offers an economical cruising speed of 
more than double the speed of say the 
Tudor IV and Constellation, for this 
kind of market. 

It is, moreover, a government ex- 
pectation that the aircraft will not prove 
more expensive to operate than any 
other aircraft of the large four-engine 
class. This hope is not believed in cer- 
tain quarters in Britain, and these people 
may be right. 

But the government hope is based on 
RAF experience with the centrifugal 
compressor type of straight-jet, which 
in service requires far less attention and 
is cheaper to maintain than the equiv- 
alent piston engine. Also, the RAF has 
found that with the centrifugal com- 
pressor there has been no recorded case 
of icing in the air. 

Overhaul Period Low. The overhaul 
periods of jets are still low by piston 
engine standards, but the lakor at the 
overhauls is much less. RAF experi- 
ence is that (in one group, at any rate) 
the condition of the engines is generally 
much better, and the makers report that 
about one-third the labor costs are re- 
quired during the complete overhauls, 
and replacements are less by a small 
amount. 

This will be better when combustion 
assemblies and turbines are cheaper— 
they are the big items in replacement— 





Spots Engine Troubles— 








Capt. R. W. Vinal (left), assistant pilot for Pan 
Am's Latin American Division, is shown examining 
the cockpit scope indicator used with Sperry's electronic engine trouble shooter. With 
Vinal is Frank Breen, Sperry engineer. Tiny microphones connected to the ignition 
system and to the cylinders analyze ignition and combustion characteristics transposing 
them to wave patterns on the scope. One of these units is currently on service test on 
a PAA Constellation, and the PAA Convair-Liners are being wired for analyzers at 
the factory. 
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but even so, the cost of replacements is 
reckoned by the RAF as slightly less 
than piston engine practice. 

These arguments do not pretend that 
jets in civil operation are going to be 
easy. Obviously a new prime mover 
will require very careful treatment, but 
it does suggest that all the problems can 
be solved without great difficulty, pro- 
vided the research goes on at its present 
scale without letting up. 

All indications are that the Ghost is 
going to be as easy to maintain as the 
Goblin during its first year of life, and 
afterwards it should steadily become 
more reliable as the periods are grad- 
ually increased. 

The aim is to run the turbines for 
1,000 hours between overhauls, with an 
intermediate check on the combustion 
assemblies. The Comet may not be in 
service long before the engine makers 
are close to it. 


Committed to Turbine. Britain is 
committed to the turbine, and if there 
is any suggestion of the engine type not 
being economical and not able to com- 
pete with the piston engine on all its 
“bad” points (except fuel consumption) 
while surpassing it on its “good” ones, 
then the government has shown on many 
occasions that the answer is to concen- 
trate more and more on basic research 
and development. And it seems ready 
to spend almost any sum of money, and 
duplicate research by letting out devel- 
opment contracts on the same subject 


to different firms in order to get results. 

If the results are not forthcoming 
quickly or at the required speed, the 
next step is to call in the National Gas 
Turbine Establishment, show it what has 
been discovered independently in the 
industry, and ask it to carry on. On 
more than one occasion this technique 
has resulted in the answer being found 
and. distributed to all the firms con- 
cerned, who are then told to develop the 
basic idea themselves, and carry on. 

The Nene was suggested as a power- 
plant for the Comet, but was turned 
down when de Havilland proved that the 
progress made in the special installation 
for the aircraft showed the Ghost holds 
promise of being a worthy powerplant. 
And the ability of the Ghost to remain 
alight at some 60,000 ft. is held to be 
complete vindication of the engine on 
the score of performance at altitude. Its 
take-off performance is still not fully 
known. 

The Nene is capable of 6,000 lb. static 
thrust in its latest form, whereas only 
recent Ghost engines have been hitting 
the 5,000 Ib. rating. Nevertheless when 
the Ghost has the highest quality turbine 
blades, it may be giving thrusts in ex- 
cess of 5,000 lb. static. 


Warns of Jet Optimism 


Sir Roy Fedden, long one of Britain’s 
top aeronautical engineers, is worried 
about the optimism his country placed 


on jet and prop-jet power after the 
war. 

In a letter to the London Daily Tele- 
graph recently, he said that the shutting 
down of nearly all work on the 4,000- 
5,000 h.p. reciprocating engine projects 
“is nothing short of a national disaster” 
and warned against placing too complete 
reliance on prop-jet plans which have 
yet to be proved out. 

“The large piston aero engine (re- 
ciprocating engine), for certain purposes, 
must of necessity be with us for several 
years yet, and if we do not wake up io 
this fact quickly, we are going to rue 
the day,” he said. 


—_——FLIGHT REGULARITY -—— 
TWA Contest Gets Results 


For 13 weeks, operations personnel at 
TWA’s 47 domestic stations had been 
striving hard to get planes off on sched- 
ule, and they had done pretty well. 

During the final week of the com- 
pany’s on-time contest, July 8-14, the 
record showed a 48% improvement over 
the pre-contest month of March, and 
the month of June showed a 30% im- 
provement. Last week, TWA announced 
the winning stations and recipients of 
$1,572 in cash prizes. 

For contest purposes, the stations were 
divided into groups according to size 
and volume of traffic. In Group A, 
Kansas City took first prize of $400, St. 
Louis took second place money of $200, 








New York Office 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Douglas C-54A, B & E's 
Douglas DC-3s 
Douglas C-47s 
Douglas A26s, Executive 


Grumman: G-2!s 





WORLD'S LARGEST DEALER IN AIRCRAFT, ENGINES, ACCESSORIES 
SUPPLYING LEADING AIRLINES, GOVERNMENTS THRUOUT THE WORLD 


The Following Airline Equipment is Available: 


Consolidated Catalinas and Cansos 


Noorduyns, Curtiss Commandos, Stinsons, Stearman, Vultees, Wacos 


Priced at Current Market. 


The Babb Company (Canada) Limited 
Room 61, Trans-Atlantic Building 
Montreal Airport 

Dorval, Quebec, Canada 


Lockheed: Lodestars, Electras, 12s 
Beechcraft: 18s, AT-I Is, AT-7s 
Boeing: 247Ds, 314s 

Fairchild: PT-26s (New 

North American: AT6's-ATI6 
Curtiss: C46s, Cargo & Executive 





ENGINES AVAILABLE 





Washington Office: 
Suite 810, Dupont Circle Building 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Pratt & Whitney: R2800-79-77-75-51-43, R1830-92-75-65-43, R1340-51-50-49-AN!, R985-ANI to 10 
Wright: 2600-29-23-22-13, R1820-87-66-60-56-52 
Rolls Royce Merlins, Allisons, Lycomings, Jacobs 
Propellers, Instruments, Radios, Accessories, Hardware 
“If we can’t supply it — it doesn’t exist’’ 


U. S. Export Registration No. 124 
1007 Airway 
Grand Central Airport 
Glendale |, California 


Cable Address: BABBCO, Los Angeles, New York 


Newark Office: 

Tidewater Terminal 

Building No. 8 

Newark, New Jersey | 
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and the $100 third prize went to Indian- 
apolis. 

Class B winners were: First, Wichita, 
$300; second, Amarillo, $150; third, South 
Bend, $75. 

In Class C, Prescott won first place 
and $200, Fresno took second and $100, 
and Boulder City took $50 third-place 
money. 

The prize money is to be used by the 
winning stations in any manner they 
wish. Each of the three winning station 
managers and one representative from 
each winning station (the latter selected 
by popular vote) in both Class A and 
Class B will attend a dinner at Kansas 
City in the near future, at which the 
awards will be presented. 

Maintenance men established a new 
record in June of 132 flying hours per 
mechanical delay for all TWA aircraft. 

A feature of the on-time contest was 
the fact that no allowances were made 
for circumstances beyond the station’s 
control. All delays of one minute or 
more were counted against the stations, 
even the so-called “unavoidable” de- 
lays. 

TWA took the positive approach that 
excuses do not count to a passenger, 
only the fact that he is delayed. The 
point was made in the contest that even 
though a delay of one or two minutes 
can often be made up operations-wise, 
the passenger will note whether his 
flight gets off on the minute it is sched- 
uled to do so. 

TWA also felt that to attain its ob- 
jective of making every employe “on- 
time conscious” it was necessary to in- 
clude all delays, regardless of nature 
or cause. 

Goal of the contest was to dispatch 
through flights within the allotted 
ground time and to dispatch originating 
flights at scheduled departure time. It 
was run on a point system, with each 
station’s basic goal set at 1,000 points 
for the three-month period, divided 
equally over the weeks and months of 
the contest. 

o give a fair “handicap” to all sta- 
tio1s, points were added to certain sta- 
tic.s for number of flights, amount of 
ca'go and baggage boarded, and for 
AC and weather delays. 

esults of the contest were so good, 
ac ording to Clifford Mutchler, TWA 
D ector of Passenger Service, that a 
n contest incorporating some rule 
ch nges will be started within a short 
w: ile. 


— —GROUND OPERATIONS—— 
R «mp Traffic Controller 


a control tower is needed to direct 
lings, take-offs and taxiing of air- 
t at an airport, why wouldn’t one 
helpful also in directing and coordi- 
ng the numerous airport ramp ac- 
ties? Braniff Airways thought it 
ild, and the result was the installa- 
1 of a ramp control tower—believed 
be the first of its type—atop Braniff’s 


oe Ose ro 
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- Coordination of various ramp activities is pur- 
Braniff Ramp Control Tower— ose of Braniff Airways’ rie ramp control 
tower located atop the airline's operation office at Love Field, Dallas. The 18-inch search- 
light mounted on top of the tower contains a 1500 watt lamp and has beam candlepower 
of 1,500,000. The light is used for spotting plane positions on the ramp, lighting up the 

aircraft and loading ramp during night operations. 


operations office at Love Field, Dallas. 

Built at a height of 15 feet from the 
ground to allow a clear view of the en- 
tire field, the tower serves as an obser- 
vation post from which a supervisor, 
through an intercommunication system, 
supervises activities on the ramp. 

The tower operator is able to keep in 
teuch at all times with Braniff’s widely 
separated units at the airport, such as 
the ticket counter, operations office and 
ramp positions, through the inter-com 
system, and seven trumpet-type speak- 
ers installed at seven different gates 
along the ramp permit conversation be- 
tween the control tower supervisor and 
any one of the gates and ramp positions 
from which a flight may arrive or de- 
part. 

The overall combination, inter-com 
and public address system, consists of 
one 25 watt master amplifier located in 
the control tower, with a control panel, 
and small speakers associated with the 
radio circuit and inter-com system. 

Braniff is hopeful that its ramp con- 
trol tower will reduce flight delays to a 
minimum, for it is well recognized that 
a lack of expedition and coordination in 
ground handling or ramp activities is a 
major cause of such delays. 


OVERHAUL 
AMC Overhaul Shop Sold 


Sale of the engine overhaul shop of 
Aviation Maintenance Corp at Van Nuys, 
Calif. to Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd., 
of Hong Kong was announced by Reagan 


Stunkel, AMC president. The sale, which 
includes the fixtures, machinery and 
supply of spare parts, involved approxi- 
mately $300,000. 

Stunkel said the move was in line 
with AMC’s program to reduce fixed 
overhead costs and readjust facilities 
for maximum production. He added that 
there also is an extensive engine over- 
hau! capacity in the Los Angeles area 
that is not being used to the fullest ex- 
tent. The transaction, he said, does not 
affect the equipment in the remaining 
23 departments of the Van Nuys air- 
craft service center. 


Cal Eastern Overhaul 


California Eastern Airways will en- 
gage in commercial aircraft overhaul and 
development at its maintenance base, 
Oakland Municipal Airport. Ivan O. 
Cooper, superintendent of maintenance 
will be in charge of the overhaul fa- 
cilities. 

Cal Eastern has just completed modifi- 
cation of three Douglas C-54’s for the 
Argentine Naval Air Transport to be 
used in Antarctic flights. They have 
also been conducting flight tests for CAA 
and the Solar Aircraft Co. on a new type 
of exhaust manifold 


Airwork Gets TWA Contract: The 
International Division of Trans World 
Airline has contracted with Airwork 
Corporation of Millville, New Jersey 
for overhaul of all its R-2000 engines. 
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ENGINES 






NEW 


R 1830 -65 -92 
P and W ENGINES 


These engines are converted 
from new -65 by an authorized 
Pratt and Whitney service sta- 
tion. All parts used are new, 
including carburetor. 


Engines are in original boxes 
from factory and have all paper 
work, 

We furnish guarantee on these 
engines, underwritten by one 
of America's largest insurance 
companies. 

Price $12,000.00 ea. 


OTHER R-1830 ENGINES 


... all classes... 
R-1830, less than 50 hours 


since new. 
R-985, R 1830-65 NTSO. 
R 2800 -34 -83 new. 


Prices on request. 





DON'T SEE US 


if you're looking for 
cheap engines. But if 
you want the best, wire 
. ++ phone... or write 
for prompt action. 


We Own What We Sell! 










LH. Luckey Company 
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———NEW EQUIPMENT———— 


One-Man Tire Demounter 


A new tire demounting tool, estimated 
to save seven hours per tire change, 
is being marketed by the Institute of 
Inventive Research of San Antonio, Tex. 

This light weight, portable demounter 
was designed by Thomas Carmichael, 
mechanic of Burbank, Calif., and service 
tested by Slick Airways. The assembly 





is adaptable to almost any size tire and 
reduces the task of demounting to a 
simple one-man operation accomplished 
by hydraulic pressure used to break the 
bead away from the wheel rim. 

In the 18 months of its existence the 
Institute of Inventive Research has pro- 
cessed more than 1500 inventions. This 
non-profit service handles the entire 
processing of inventions including mar- 
keting without cost to the inventor until 
the product is licensed or patents sold 
to manufacturers. 

Details regarding the tire demounter 
are available upon request from the 
Institute of Inventive Research, 1804 
Milan Building, San Antonio, Tex. 


Headrest Speaker 

A compact radio speaker for installa- 
tion in head rest cushions of aircraft 
seats, and for similar applications, has 





been placed on the market by Telex, 
Inc., 1370 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Two and one-quarter inches in di- 
ameter, and 5 of an inch thick, the 
new speaker weighs 2.6 ounces. The 
speaker can be attached to any radio 
or public amplifying system to provide 
the individual listener with entertain- 


ment without inconvenience to others 
nearby. 


Capacitance Fuel Gauge 


An improved capacitance type fuel 
gauge manufactured by Minneapoiis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company will have 
its first public showing at the SAE 
meeting in Los Angeles on Oct. 7, 8, and 
9. Although dimensional drawings and 
performance data have not been released 
as yet, indications are that a weight sav- 
ing of approximately 30% has been af- 
fected and the overall size of the in- 
strument has been considerably de- 
creased. 





oo ete > 
Daily Plane Utilization 
International 

March April 
American 
4 eng. pass. ...... 6:21 7:11 
nee 11:02 7:09 
American Overseas 
2 eng. pass. ...... 1:59 1:30 
4 eng. pass ee 5:04 5:22 
cé&s 
4 eng. pass. ...... 6:49 4:49 
Colonial 
4 eng. pass. ...... 5:09 5:23 
Eastern 
4 eng. pass. ...... 10:02 10:24 
National 
4 eng. pass. ...... 4:38 5:10 
Northwest 
ee, BO. cssces 4:11 4:35 
4 eng. pass. ...... 9:52 10:17 
Panagra 
ee, OE. casvas 4:47 4:48 
4 eng. pass. ...... 7:34 4:09 
EE tedeeetudstes 1:19 1:20 
Pan American 
Latin Amer. 
2 eng. pass. ...... 6:20 6:10 
4 eng. pass. ...... 8:59 8:58 
St? saseakedeudaws 7:13 5:53 
Atlantic 
2 eng. pass. ...... 4:05 3:24 
4 eng. pass. ...... 6:14 6:30 
SS inédénccbscccne 2:20 5:33 
Pacific 
4 eng. pass. ...... 9:35 9:31 
GED cccccccescccs 11:44 10.23 
Alaska 
2 eng. pass. ...... 3:23 3:03 
4 eng. pass. ...... 9:48 9:12 
TWA 
4 eng. pass. ...... 8:27 8:43 
GD ‘acecdectsbeos 8:51 4:35 
United 
4 eng. pass. ...... 7:42 4:47 
Feederlines 
All American 
(Stinson SR-10-C) 3:51 3:59 
(Beech D-18-C) .. 6:14 6:24 
Challenger 
De csaebapeeies 5:29 6:39 
Empire 
(Boeing 247-D) .. 11:44 sane 
CD scccdecoes 11:39 10:01 
Florida 
(Beechcraft D-18-C) 3:18 3:57 
Monarch 
ere 5:06 5:58 
Piedmont 
MED cccceceeees 3:27 7:3 
Pioneer 
DE. Senccvccess 7:00 6:3 
Southwest 
eer 4:35 5:0 
Trans-Texas 
GD st wecccccses 6:42 5:2 
West Coast 
CED ccccscvcees 5:27 6:0 
Wis. Central 
(Lockheed 10A) .. 2:45 3:4 
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Specific Commodity Rates 


On July 22, the CAB sought to bring 
a semblance of order in a confused sit- 
uation that had arisen following the is- 
suance of its new minimum air freight 
rates. 

The Board issued a series of minimum 

specific commodity rates applicable be- 
tween specified points which would be 
used as the basis for tariffs to be filed 
by carriers serving the points named. 
A hearing was promised in the im- 
mediate future as to the propriety and 
lawfulness of these and any other pro- 
posed directional specific commodity 
rates. , 
Among the Board’s findings were: (1) 
the record in the Air Freight Case 
demonstrates the need for directional 
rates on eastbound and northbound traf- 
fic originating in California, Texas and 
Florida; 

(2) there appears to be a substantial 
agreement among several of the car- 
riers with respect to the propriety of 
directional specific rates for certain 
commodities or commodity groups; 

(3) the petitioning and competing 
carriers should be permitted to set up 
specific commodity rates between cer- 
tain points pending further hearing on 
their petitions. 

Carriers were asked to keep records 
of directional commodity movements to 
provide additional evidence necessary 
before the Board could reach a “final 
decision” on specific commodity direc- 
tional rates. 


PAA Cargo Up 30% 


The growth in air cargo volume in the 
past year or so has not keen confined to 
domestic carriers alone. Pan American 
Airways stockholders were told at their 
annual meeting last month that PAA’s 
Latin American Division moved 1,480,000 
pounds of cargo through the Miami gate- 
way to and from Latin American points 
in May, which was more cargo than was 
carried over the entire PAA system be- 
tween 1931 and 1939. 

System volume for the first five 
months of this year was up 30% over 
the comparable period of 1947. 

To adequately handle this increasing 

lume, it was announced, Pan Ameri- 

n had completed arrangements to place 

additional fleet of 10 all-cargo planes 
service by early fall, tripling the 
sent all-cargo fleet operated by the 
tin American Division. The planes 

are Curtiss C-46’s, each with a capacity 
12,000 pounds of cargo. 


ACI Closes Dallas Office 


\s a result of realignment of its terri- 
ies, Air Cargo, Inc., has closed its 
‘gional office at Dallas and is serving 
1!! carriers through the offices at New 
‘ork, Atlanta, Chicago and San Fran- 


‘0. The change was made because it 


‘red an opportunity of effecting econ- 
ies without impairment of service. 
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. Designed by R. J. Schatz (left), United Air 
Air Cargo Thermometer— °° station manager at Salt Lake City, this air 
cargo thermometer provides a handy reference showing desirable temperature ranges 
for perishable cargo ranging from baby chicks and honey bees to lobsters and 
daffodils. Ordinary thermometer is mounted in wooden frame with attached sheet 
listing items and temperatures. C. G. Woolley, chief of cargo service at Salt Lake, 

’ js shown at right. 


























AIR TERMINALS 


Seat ee ee sini cecaoibamii Mein hse) SS act a an 
CUSTOMS, IMMIGRATION AND PUBLIC HEALTH facilities at 


New York International Airport are housed in the 80 x 200-ft. Quonset 
building in foreground. It is one of airport's four Quonsets, cover- 











ing 64,000 sq. ft., which were completed in 15 weeks through use 
of rapid construction methods. Quonset was joined to concrete- 
block control tower shown on right by removing latter's endwall 


Operations Begin at New York International 


Admittedly, New York International 
(Idlewild) Airport last week bore scant 
resemblance to the great commercial air 
terminal which is envisioned there a few 
years hence, but the field at last was 
open for business. The official dedica- 
tion was held July 31 in connection with 
opening the International Air Exposi- 
tion as part of New York’s Golden 
Anniversary Celebration. 

To the average visitor, the sprawling 
area of filled-in land and handful of 
temporary buildings to be seen at Idle- 
wild probably does not look like much 
to show for six years of work and ex- 
penditures totaling $60-odd millions. 
But a good beginning had been made, 
and with the Port of New York Author- 
ity planning to spend another $100 mil- 
lions in developing the field, the world’s 
greatest airport could be expected to 





SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES at 2:50 p.m. on 
July 9 became first air cargo operator to set down 
at New York International, carrying two French fillies and 

miscellaneous freight. 
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PERUVIAN INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS is credited with 
being first certificated airline to bring passengers into 
New York International on July 9. 


arise on the shore of Jamaica Bay in the 
next few years, 

When the City of New York in April, 
1942, contracted for the placing of hy- 
draulic fill over the marshy tidelands 
on the site of Idlewild Golf Course, an 
1,100-acre airport was contemplated, but 
as time went by it was deemed advis- 
able to expand the acreage. 

Today, the most impressive thing 
about International is the seemingly 
limitless expanse of land. Nine times 
the size of La Guardia Airport, it 
sprawls over 4,900 acres or 7.1 square 
miles in the southeastern section of 
Queens County, 15 miles by highway 
from mid-Manhattan. 


Few Permanent Facilities. Permanent 
facilities on the field are as yet few in 
number. Six open parallel runways 
renging from 6,000 to 9,500 feet in 





ty 


NEW YORK INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT at Idlewild must be seen from the « 
to appreciate sprawling size. The airport's 4,900 acres are equivalent to the are 
of all of Manhattan from 42nd Street to the Battery. It is nine times the siz 
of La Guardia Airport. While six open parallel runways ranging from 6,000 tc 
9,500 feet in length have been constructed, only three will be in use this yea 
The terminal buildings, shown in center of photo, are more than three miles 


length have been constructed, but only 
three of them will be used this year. 

Runway V, an 8,000-ft. strip on 
which construction was started only a 
few weeks ago, will be the new instru- 
ment runway, and will parallel the one 
at La Guardia. 

For the time being, the 8,200-ft. Run- 
way C serves as the instrument runway 
at the new field. A feature of this run- 
way is an all-weather approach light 
system designed by Westinghouse engi- 
neers and installed by Hoffman and 
Elias of New York. This system con- 
sists of 35 Krypton flash units and 35 
neon blaze units placed in line alter- 
nately and mounted on a 2,500-ft. long 
timber pier extending from the end of 
the runway into the bay. 

Only permanent buildings on the air- 
port now are the two 200 x 300-ft. 








from edge of airport. 
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hangars begun by the City of New York 
before the Port Authority took over de- 
velopment and operation of the field 
under a 50-year lease last year. These 
are leased to foreign air carriers using 
the field and to overhaul and mainte- 
nance contractors. Two new hangars, 
each 300 x 225 ft., will be completed by 
late 1949, and eventually the field will 
have 15 to 18 large hangars. 

Limousines serve every scheduled 
flight in or out of the field. The fare 
from International to the Airlines 
Terminal Building on 42d Street is $1.25, 
including tax, and average running time 
is 40 minutes. 

In addition. there is a minimum of 
four limousine trips daily between In- 
ternational and La Guardia, plus con- 
nections with all overseas schedules. 
Average running time on this service is 
35 minutes, and the fare is $1.25, in- 
cluding tax. There is no direct limou- 
sine service between International and 
Newark Airport as yet. 


Built in 15 Weeks. In the 160-acre 
central terminal building area, there is 
a temporary (frame) terminal building 
with Quonset-type extensions to house 
passenger waiting rooms, concessions, 
airline ticket and operational offices, 
Port Authority operations, emergency 
equipment, cargo and the various Fed- 
eral agencies such as customs and im- 
migration. The latter buildings, com- 
prising 64,000 sq. ft. of floor space, were 
erected from scratch in 15 weeks by 
the Great Lakes Steel Corp. of Detroit. 

About 50% more immigration and 
customs space is available at Interna- 
tional than at crowded La Guardia, and 
at present only 25% of the La Guardia 
volume of traffic is being handled, which 
means less waiting time for passengers. 
Furthermore, the international carriers 
now have hangar and maintenance fa- 
cilities available to them which were not 
available at La Guardia. 

Passenger service facilities inside the 
temporary terminal include a restaurant, 
soda fountain, bar and cocktail lounge, 
drugstore, barber shop, newsstand and 
branch bank. A 2,000-car parking lot 
accommodates visitors and passengers. 

Construction of the first permanent 
building to be built at the field by the 
Port Authority—a $4,500,000 steel and 
brick structure to house the Weather 
Bureau, CAA regional offices and other 
Federal agencies—was_ started last 
month and the building is expected to 
be ready for occupancy by next April. 

The present temporary terminal build- 
ins probably will be in use for another 
yer, by which time it is expected an 
intermediate building will be ready for 
us. in the following three or four years. 
Then, perhaps by 1955 or before, the 
pe-manent central terminal construc- 

embracing a spacious passenger 
ro‘unda, a hotel, an auditorium, a garage 
numerous other facilities, will have 

n completed. 


‘oreign Users. At present, the field 
ised regularly by Air France, Scan- 
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ALL-WEATHER lights at New York International are said to be most powerful in world. Photo 
shows Krypton and neon blaze lights in operation. Square units are the neons. 


OUTBOUND CARGO is handled in this 80 x 340-ft. Quonset building, shown here nearing 
completion. Spraykote insulation has been applied to walls. A 60 x 200-ft. Quonset building 
is given to inbound cargo. 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE in customs building should prove popular with international travelers. 
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EACH ONE 
iN THESE EIGHT, GREAT 
SOUTHERN CITIES 


in Atlanta « THE ANSLEY 


doe Crocy, Manager 


in Birmingham « THE TUTWILER 


Ira Patton, Manager 


in Montgomery + THE JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Homer Spiva, Manager 


in Nashville « THE ANDREW a 


Leon Womble, Asaiger 


In ~~ Orleans ¢ THE ST. aon 


J. J. (Mine) O'Leary, Vice Pres. & Mgr. 


In Savannah « THE SAVANNAH 


George Fowler, Manager 


in Louisville » THE KENTUCKY 


James E. Rushin, Manager 
in Greensboro « THE 0. HENRY SS 
Nolan Wdliams, Manager 

& — 
Carling Dinkler, 
President 
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dinavian Airlines System, Peruvian In- 
ternational Airways, Seaboard & West- 
ern Airlines, FAMA (Argentine), Linea 
Aeropostal Venezolana, SABENA Bel- 
gian Airlines and KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines. 

By 1949, when the two new hangars 
are completed, it is expected that all 
overseas air traffic into and out of the 
New York area will be concentrated at 
International, and by 1950 or so the 
Port Authority hopes to shift certain 
intermediate and long-range domestic 
traffic from La Guardia to the new fa- 
cility, which will have an estimated 
capacity of at least 1,000 flights per day. 

Although not formally dedicated until 
July 31, New York International was 
opened to traffic 30 days earlier. 

A Seaboard & Western cargo plane 
which landed at 2:50 p.m. on July 9 
was the first trans-Atlantic plane to 
land there, and the first international 
passenger plane, a Peruvian Interna- 
tional Airways DC-6, came in shortly 
thereafter. Air France brought its first 
Constellation flight from overseas in on 
July 14, Bastille Day, and had two de- 
partures the same day. 


MATS Likes It at WNA 


A battle royal has been waging in 
Washington between Military Air Trans- 
port Service and the CAA. It seems 
that MATS wants to remain permanently 
on Washington National Airport but the 
CAA is strongly opposed and wants the 
military to move off right now. 

In 1942 the CAA gave permission to 
the Air Force to use Washington Na- 
tional and to build a temporary terminal 
and some barracks. Later NATS got 
an okay, too. But the agreement said 
that the military would move away not 
later than six months beyond the na- 
tional emergency. The war ended but 
the military services liked Washington 
National very, very much. 

Meantime Washington National be- 
came a terminal for international com- 
mercial air services and these lines 
(American Overseas, TWA, Colonial, 
Northwest, National, and Peruvian In- 
ternational) find it increasingly difficult 
to use the military terminal. ATC and 
NATS are always parking their planes 
for long periods of time in front of the 
terminal and retain the best terminal 
space. CAA wants to turn the former 
ATC terminal over to exclusive com- 
mercial use—except, of course, for VIP 
military flights. 

During a recent six months’ period, 
47,676 passengers were handled by ATC 
and NATS, but in April, 1948, the com- 
mercial lines handled 101,429 passengers 
not counting the through customers. 
Commercial lines, and CAA, have long 
complained about military planes using 
Washington National in marginal 
weather; the boys get lost, take too long 
on instrument approaches, and otherwise 
jam up the airways when there are 
three military airfields nearby. 

The MATS answer is that they need 





an airport near the government offices 
and that Andrews Air Force Base, Ana- 
costia Naval Air Station and Bolling Air 
Force Base are too far away and are 
wholly inadequate for transport opera- 
tions. MATS says not one of the three 
fields is adequately equipped with navi- 
gation facilities. CAA’s answer is that 
if the military fields are that poor, the 
military had better get them fixed up 
properly and not burden a busy com- 
mercial field. 

t’s going to take the White House and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to settle the 
deadlock. 


Concession Firm Wanted 


With their $3,000,000 passenger termi- 
nal nearly half completed, the Board of 
Commissioners of the Port of Seattle are 
inviting proposals for leasing and oper- 
ating the restaurant concessions at the 
new Seattle-Tacoma Airport. They said 
they would expect a fair return based 
upon gross volume of business and 
would make leases for 30 years, with 
renegotiation as to price each five years. 

It is estimated that the facilities to be 
leased will require an initial investment 
of more than $100,000. 


Short’s 20 Years at Tulsa 


Looking back 20 years to the hot 
July day in 1928 when he had to thresh 
a field of wheat in order to clear space 


for the city’s first air activity, C. W. 
(Charley) Short, Jr., manager of Tulsa 
Municipal Airport, had occasion last 


month to be proud of the growth and 
development of the field. 

From an initial 405 acres of land pur- 
chased by the group of public-spirited 
citizens, the field had grown to a 1,790- 
acre airport with 8.5 miles of concrete 
runways, 40 daily airline schedules and 
aviation facilities employing 6,500 per- 
sons. 

Government, municipal and 
investments on the field, including a 
huge overhaul base operated by Amer- 


private 


ican Airlines and another of the Spartan 
School of Aeronautics, totaled approxi- 
mately $50,000,000. 

Aside from its physical proportions 
and facilities, Tulsa Municipal Airport 


had achieved recognition as one of the 
most soundly operated and most solvent 
airports in the world. In 1930, the City 
of Tulsa had floated an airport bond 
issue of $650,000, of which $100,000 was 
never used. Since that time, the tax- 
payers have not been asked to put any 
money into the field, it has operated 
consistently at a profit, and all profits 
have gone back into airport improve- 
ments. 


Costs Go Up: Prices on the General 
Electric line of airport lighting equ!p- 
ment, with the exception of moving coil 
constant-current transformers, 
recently, and most 


type 
were increased 10% 


renewal parts prices were given a siml- 
lar boost. 
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Here’s What It Takes 


Capital Airlines serves 70 cities offer- 
ing a tremendous air travel potential. 
It has modern operating facilities, good 
equipment, well-trained employes, and 
al aggressive sales department. It has 
done a good job in slashing expenses. 
Yet, except for an occasional slight 
monthly profit, Capital has operated con- 
sistently at a loss for the past several 
years. 

“How does an airline go about making 
a profit? What does it take to do it?” 
Capital officials asked themselves, and 
they were surprised at the simplicity of 
the answer they came up with. 

Expense-cutting had gone about as far 
as it could, so they were faced with the 
fact that the only alternative means of 
changing red ink to black was to in- 
crease revenues. Essentially, this meant 
increasing the number of revenue pas- 
sengers, and a little pencil work re- 
duced this to terms of the number of 
additional passengers per day that would 
have to be boarded at each station in 
order to put Capital in the profit column 
—13.3. 

It was as simple as that, but the 
answer was meaningless unless it could 
be translated into results. The needed 
extra passengers could be sold only 
through extra efforts on the part of 
Capital employes. Every employe, 
therefore, would have to be made un- 
usually sales-conscious. 

Build-up for the campaign was a 
series of cryptic messages which in mid- 
June began flowing over Capital’s tele- 
type circuit. 

“What does it take to do it?” asked 
these teasers, and the curiosity of all 
Capital employes was aroused. J. H. 
Carmichael, president of the company, 
gave the answer in a letter to all per- 
sonnel in which he said: 

“What does it take to do it? To do 
what? To make a Capital profit. It 
takes so little more. It’s so small we 
want you all to know just what it 
does take.” 

Everyone Sells Capital. He went on 
to tell about the station passenger and 
revenue quotas that had been set, and 
the charts in the Board room in Wash- 
ington showing each station’s daily sales 
results in relation to its quota. 

Interest yourself in the Capital pic- 
ture,” the letter went on. “You'll en- 
thuse over our progress. Sell Capital 
all the time to everyone, everywhere! 
There are no lines of departmentalization 
here. We're all selling Capital. Buy 
your security by selling Capital.” 

(his was followed up by other re- 
minders, such as posters showing the 
sy:tem goal for the month, and each in- 
dividual station’s quota. Another mail- 
in; piece to employes featured on the 
front cover a rabbit popping out of a 
migician’s hat and pointing to cards 
besring the figure $15.71. Inside, it 
wes pointed out that Capital’s success or 
failure hinges on the $15.71 figure which 
represents the average fare collected 
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from Capital passengers and is there- 
fore the amount of revenue lost every 
time an employe lets a sale slip away. 

It also was pointed out just one addi- 
tional sale per day by Capital’s 600 
employes who actively deal with the 
public would boost revenues by $9,426 
per day or $282,780 per month. 

On a Monday morning, each of Capi- 
tal’s approximately 3,500 employes re- 
ceived in the mail at home a postcard 
which opened with a chatty “Good 
morning. Did you have a nice week 
end?” and then went on to inquire as 
to how many people the employe had 
occasion to speak to during the week 
end, and whether or not he or she had 


‘mentioned Capital Airlines to each of 


these persons. It suggested that if each 





What does it take... 
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TO DO IT: 


1,000,000 passengers 
NEXT YEAR 


100,000 passengers 
NEXT MONTE . . 


ONLY _/3.3 
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POSTERS SUCH AS THIS remind employes 
of Capital Airlines of the computed fact 
that 13.3 extra passengers a day out of each 
station would put the airline into the profit 
column. 





employe had mentioned Capital Air- 
lines to a dozen people, this would have 
meant that 50,000 people would have 
heard about the airline over the week 
end. 

This is being followed up by a post- 
card bearing a different message each 
Monday, aim being to keep employes 
alerted by convincing them that the 
answer to “What does it take to do it?” 
lies within their own efforts. To stimu- 
late the competitive spirit between sta- 
tions, the public relations department 
each week is sending out a score sheet 
listing all stations which are “soaring 
above the line,” those that are “riding 
the line” and those that are “losing the 
line,” and concludes with the question: 
“What are you doing to beat your 
quota?” 

All in all, it looks like a smartly- 





conceived 
paign 


intra-company sales cam- 


No Delay for Agents 


Braniff Airways has extended to its 
travel agents permission to sell space on 
ali flights until a stop-sale message is 
received from central space control in 
Dallas. Without contacting the’ airline 
first, the agents can issue tickets for 
any one of the 5,900 seats available each 
day on Braniff flights, thus saving valu- 
able time, especially during the busy 
vacation season. 

Formerly, requests for other trans- 
portation or hotel reservations on a tour 
might have been held up pending con- 
firmation of airline space on a link of 
the trip, thus delaying completion of 
the entire schedule. 


Traffic Survey Available 


The Airline Traffic Survey for March, 
1947, is now available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., in 
total for $6.90, or in part as follows: 

Origination-destination airline traffic 
survey of revenue passengers: Vol. I 
(summary), $.40; Vols. 2-4 (detail) $1.50 
each; Vol 5, station-to-station survey 
of traffic by classes, $.75; Vol. 6, origina- 
tion-destination and _ station-to-station 
surveys of international traffic, $1.25. 

The survey is the second in a post- 
war series of semi-annual studies pre- 
pared by CAB’s Analyses Division. 


DC-6 Scores in Movie 


Airlines and aircraft manufacturers 
occasionally get publicity “breaks” in 
connection with a movie short subject 
or sequences in a feature film, but it 
remained for United Air Lines and 
Douglas Aircraft Co. to ring the bell 
with a feature motion picture built 
around a California-Hawaii flight on a 
DC-6 Mainliner. 

“Million Dollar Week End,” soon to 
be released by Eagle-Lion Studios, 
features United and the DC-6 through- 
out. Credit for negotiating the tie-up 
went to Larry Kent, of UAL’s Holly- 
wood office, and Art LaVove, Los An- 
geles publicity manager for the airline. 


——-NEW SERVICES ————— 


United Air Lines is now serving Provi- 
dence, R. L., providing an initial service 
of two flights daily in each direction 
on the Boston-Chicago route. 

National Airlines on July 24 replaced 
all DC-4’s operating on schedules be- 
tween Havana and Washington, New 
York, Tampa and Miami with DC-6’s. 

American Overseas Airlines last month 
stepped up its service between Frank- 
furt and Berlin from six to 25 round- 
trips weekly and on July 15 began 
flying mail between the two cities to 
give Western Germany its first postwar 
air mail service. 

Air France has supplemented its reg- 
ular Friday flight from New York to 
Haifa, Palestine, with a Monday flight. 
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U. S. International Airline Traffic for April 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Profitable Flying Business For Sale! 
Non-scheduled operation, three years old, 
fiying for large industrial firms on yearly 
contract basis . . . plus profitable sky-ban- 
ner advertising business. Now operating 5 
twin-engine Cessnas and two 300 H.-P. 
Stearman. Large supply of parts and fine 
sky-banners and launching equipment. 
Wonderful opportunity for group of flyers! 
This business is showing a substantial op- 
erating profit annually! Books open for full 
Inactive, non-flying owner 
wishes to sell or trade for property not re- 
quiring active management. Box No. 621, 





| AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
| nue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Ex Colonel AAF 
EXECUTIVE STAFF OFFICER 

Ex Colonel and Airline Pilot desires posi- 
tion with corporation contemplating pur- 
chase of executive transport. Not inter- 
ested in position as aerial chauffeur, but 
where will have administrative position in 
sales, purchasing, public relations or labor 
relations. Can plan, organize, direct and 
control department or company. Knows 
principles of handling people; business or- 
ganization, unity of command, span of 
control, and homogeneous assignment; mo- 
tion economy, including efficient work flow 
and lay-out—THERBLIGS. Three years 
command and staff experience. An airline 
pilot is your best insurance policy. Box 
145, San Mateo, California. 


| shooting. 





FOR SALE 





PRACTICAL AIRCRAFT HYDRAULICS 
51 Large, clear COLORED illustrations. In- 
cludes diagrams of the DC-3, DC-6, Con- 
stellation, and Convair-Liner. Covers prin- 
ciples, systems, unit operation, and trouble 
Written for the student, me- 
chanic, and pilot. Easy to understand. 
$3.85 postpaid World Press, 1837 Champa 


St., Denver 2, Colo. 





DELUXE PASSENGER PBY-5A. EXCEL- 


| LENT CONDITION, VERY LOW ENGINE 


TIME. PRICE $68,000. WRITE: Box No. 625, 
AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





Douglas C-47 P&W 1830-92 Engines. Just 
relicensed and converted. Plush 21 reclin- 


| ing quick removable Warren McArthur seats. 


Arthur C. Hyde, 
Rockville, Maryland. 


Congressional Airport, 
Phone: Oliver 8888. 





HELP WANTED 





Applications will be considered for the 
following supervisory positions with feeder 
line expecting to start operations in 90 
days: Operations Manager, Chief Dispatcher, 
Sales Mgr., Purchasing Agt., Chief Account- 
ant, Advertising-Publicity Mgr., and Chief 
Pilot. Write: Arizona Airways, Sky Harbor 
Airport, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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FOR 
SALE 


AMERICAN 
AIRLINES, INC. 


43-02 Ditmars Blvd. 
ASTORIA, L. I., NEW YORK 


© Douglas DC-3 Airplane Parts, Acces- 
sories and Ground Equipment 





ALSO 


Douglas DC-4 
»P&W R-2000-13 


2000-7-9-11 Engines). 


New York, Tulsa, 


ry attractive prices. 
ompt attention will be 








Airplane Parts 
Accessories and Ground Equipment 


e Wright G-102 —— R-1820) Engine 
Parts, Accessories and Components 


e P&W R-1830-92 Engine Parts, Acces- 
series and Components 
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WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 
ADMINISTRATION. Write, wire or telephone your requirements. 


APL OSE wiiiss 
COMPANY 
34-17 Lawrence Street, Flushing, L. I., N. ¥., Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE. 
Branch Warehouse: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, Calif. 


Agents for Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval Airport, Montreal, Canada 
and Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A. Panama City, R. P. 


U. S. Export License No. 191 
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FLICHTEX FABRICS 


, INC. @ 93 WORTH ST. e 


YORK 13, N.Y 
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FLIGHTEX FABRIC 








WINGS OF 
YESTERDAY 








25 Years Ago 


On Aug. 1, 1923, New York City was 
photographed from the air by Fairchild 
Aerial Camera Corp. 

e 

The first night flight between Chicago 
and New York was made July 26-27, 
1923 by Eddie Stinson and two passen- 
gers in a JL6 cabin monoplane. The 
flight was made nonstop. 

* 

The International Air Races were to 

be held at St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 1-3, 1923. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 
Contracts covering a 20-year lease, 
under which Pan American Airways 
was to operate all trans-Pacific sched- 
ules from a permanent base on Treasure 
Island at the San Francisco Golden Gate 
Exposition instead of from its Alameda 

base, were ready to be signed. 

os 

On July 17, 1938 at 4:17 a.m. Douglas 
Corrigan took off from Floyd Bennett 
Field, and 28 hrs., 13 min. later sat down 
his Curtiss Robin (1929 Model) at Bal- 
donnel Airport, Dublin, without customs 














AIRCRAFT 
ENGINEERS 


Well-paid jobs are waiting 
for you in Southern Cali- 
fornia if you qualify. Nor- 
throp Aircraft, home of 
the Flying Wings, has 
openings for Aircraft 
Structures Designers, 
Aircraft Stress Analysts, 
Weight Engineers and 
Aerodynamicists. 


Write, listing qualifications, to: 
ENGINEERING MANAGER, 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
Hawthorne, California 


clearance, landing papers, passport, visa, 
or BAC permission. He said he thought 
he was headed for California all the 
time. 

. 

A total of 133,245 persons, or 13.86% 
of the entire number of passengers car- 
ried, received free transportation from 
domestic air mail contractors during 
1937, according to statistics compiled 
by Interstate Commerce Commission. 

















LETTERS 


Unfair to CAB 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial of June 1 entitled “Strange 
Actions” is in my opinion, hardly fair to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and Staff. In 
that editorial you refer to the “Big whoop- 
dee-doo” of last year when the CAB sud- 
denly ordered all transport airplanes equip- 
ped with absolute altimeters. 

I agree with you that the order requir- 
ing the absolute altimeters was sudden and 
ill advised and was a mistake on the part 
of the CAB at that time. Your editorial 
stresses this point of view and cites the 
cost to ‘an industry which can ill afford 
such costs, and your point is well taken 
that technical matters should be thoroughly 
investigated before regulatory requirements 
are inaugurated. I agree with your moral 
about hasty actions. 

But here is where I do not think you 
are quite fair. Everybody makes some mis- 
takes, or does nothing. The CAB, in my 
opinion, made a mistake and the important 
thing is that when they realized it was a 
mistake they corrected it. They should be 
commended for such correction. 

In these days when things are not going 
as well as we had anticipated or could hope, 
it is a common failing for everyone to be 
sure that he blames the other guy. I feel 
that there has been a very commendable 
endeavor on the part of the CAB later to 
be realistic and when they attempt to do 
so, I feel they should be complimented. 

Basically the same situation which you 
mention on the absolute altimeters also 
applied to a similar order on flight re- 
corders which the Board also recently 
amended in the light of further develop- 
ments. 

Certainly the pilots are entitled to in- 
struments upon which they can rely and 
when the Board found that the absolute 
altimeters they ordered were not such an 
instrument they had the guts to change 
the order and should be complimented and 
thanked. 

R. S. DAMON, President 
American Airlines 


(Editor’s Note: Mr. Damon has made a good 
point. And while on the subject, the same 
editorial erred in saying that CAA, along with 
CAB, favored the regulation requiring a flight 
engineer on all airplanes above a certain 
weight category. The CAA record is clear 
Not only did it oppose the terrain indicator 
but it has opposed consistently the flight engi- 
neer requirement until more is known about 
the need for such a third crew member 
The recommendation came from within CAB.) 


WORLD AVIATION ANNUAL (1948). Dr. J. 
Parker Van Zandt, editor in chief. 544 pp. 
Illustrated. Published by Aviation Research 
Institute, Washington, D. C., and James 
Cabot Professorship of Air Transportation, 
Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. $17.50. 


in preparation, Dr. Van 
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Zandt’s new annual is a monumental col- 
lection of aviatior? data and information, 
but it is more of an academic orgy than a 
useful and well organized reference book 
for real industry use. 

It provides a country-by-country review 
of governmental organizations, legislation, 
regulations, industry and statistics. All 
major aviation manufacturing and trans- 
port companies are described. But although 
there is a table of contents and an index 
to countries, a really comprehensive index 
is lacking. 

The chief fault seems to be a lack of 
purpose. There is a place for a factual 
quick-reference annual, something that can 
be used by industry. But the Van Zandt 
book is a conglomerate mass of data both 
useful and useless, and not well organized 
and certainly not selective. Those who 
have the time and inclination (and the 
price) will find a wealth of material be- 
tween the two covers but the book is likely 
to make its way to the company library 
rather than in the office of every executive. 


Booklets Available 


Labor Relations: The University of Mlinois 
Institute of Aeronautics has issued a new 
aviation bulletin on the subject “Labor 
Relations in the Air Transport Industry 
Under the Amended Railway Labor Act.” 
With the air transport industry specifically 
exempt from coverage by the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the booklet seeks to answer such ques- 
tions as: Just what are the legal rights of 
employes and employers on commercial air- 
lines? Is the closed shop legal? Are com- 
pany unions legal? 

Author is Dr. E. B. McNatt, professor of 
economics in the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion. This is the third in a series of avia- 
tion bulletins. 

Tennessee Manual: The Tennessee Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Nashville, has issued an “Air 
Safety: Enforcement Manual” to familiarize 
laymen with regulations governing the op- 
eration of civil aircraft. The 58 page book- 
let outlines state and federal regulations 
and procedures used to enforce them. 

Fixed Base Manual: A detailed “Manual 
of Standard Accounting Procedure for Fixed 
Base Operators” ts now available through 
state chapters of the National Aviation 
Trades Association at a cost of $12 per 
copy. The manual is designed to provide 
sound, comprehensive bookkeeping and ac- 
counting policies and practices which fixed 
base operators can use in connection with 
various types of business activities, par- 
ticularly those related to flight education 
and training. 


OBITUARY 


Dr. George W. Lewis 

Dr. George William Lewis, 66, research 
consultant and former director of aero- 
nautical research for the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, died 
July 12 at his summer home at Lake 
Winola, Pa. 

With NACA for nearly 30 years, Dr. 
Lewis had won virtually all of aviation’s 
top scientific awards, including the Gug- 
genheim Medal. He was credited with 
the introduction in aeronautical research 
of variable-density wind tunnels, full- 
scale wind tunnels and high-speed wind 
tunnels, and with pioneering in the de- 
sign and construction of new facilities 
for propeller, seaplane, structural and 
power plant research. He is sur\ ived 
by his wife, D. Myrtle Harvey Lewis, 
and six children. 
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"Tl squeezed a 


into a week 
using the 
Businessman's 


Airline" 


“I wanted to check my district man- 
agers before we launched our new 
product. But I couldn’t afford a home 
office meeting and a field trip would 
take a month. Then I recalled the chat 
I had with a TWA representative. 





WHERE IN THE WORLD do you want to go? 
In addition to key city coverage here at 
home, TWA speeds you to Ireland, France, 
the Iberian Peninsula, Switzerland, 

Italy, Egypt and as far east as India. 


“He had shown me how well their “Excellent service, tasty meals and 
schedules fit the business day. That congenial fellow passengers took the 
gave me the idea. After wiring my tedium out of the trip. Meetings 

men to meet me in convenient cities went off as planned. On the return trip 
along TWA’s coast-to-coast routes, I took stock. I’d wound up a month’s 


I boarded a TWA Skyliner. 





Just the ticket for business travel 


P.S. Ship anywhere by 
TWA AIR CARGO. 
Fast, dependable, sur- 
prisingly low cost. Call 
your international 
freight forwarder or 
TWA office. 





work in a week, thanks to TWA!”’ 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.S. A.- EUROPE > AFRICA-ASIA 











Great benefits 


for airlines 


Popular luxury transport: 
Douglas DC-6 
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Read how Texaco Aviation Products and Lubrication 
Engineering Service are teamed to keep flights on schedule 


IRLINES using Texaco have solved the twin problems 
A of 1) too frequent engine overhauls, and 2) minor 
mechanical troubles likely to interrupt flight schedules. 
They have also reduced their maintenance costs. 

Texaco provides a complete line of aviation lubricants 
and fuels. Also a Lubrication Engineering Service that 
is famous coast to coast for its éfficiency and willing 
cooperation. 


This aviation know-how, teamed with top quality fuels 
and lubricants for every purpose, has earned an over- 
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whelming airline preference for Texaco. In fact — 

More revenue airline miles in the 

U. S. are flown with Texaco Aircraft 

Engine Oil than with any other brand. 
Let Texaco Aviation Products and Lubrication Engineer- 
ing Service help you improve efficiency and reduce yout 
maintenance costs. Just call the nearest of the more than 
2500 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in the 48 
States, or write The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


_ TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
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TUNE IN .. 
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. TEXACO STAR THEATRE every » Wedaneday night Setedue Gordon MacRae and Evelyn Knight . . . ABC iNerwork 





